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new ; theological $ituation which rose 12 America an the 1670's 
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Sr Of Wards | 
as the result of — er writing of Horace Buxhne11, 
| 12 * Ang ALT $U R UYIBY'S £ 
variously describes as the "Anorican Schleternacher" wit the 
tation Is 1s his n Lor man, Nis Treedom, 4 
"Father 1 Libenalbom, = baba, rooted in the 
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church lire of rural Connecticut with its Strongly Edwardian _ 
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Sur vey, * in With and Janizon's a „ 
Lg. Has S0p7 for the wakenim rest? R 
Ldonsthen Bdvards,(1703-1758), — r . 
— — — - Bis forte vere” devoted to” a 
defensse: of classi cal: Calvinism an Ms vorks constitute a nass ive 
apology for the FIVE: POINTS of te Synod: of Dort against what ban 
cons idered: the Araenianien of a number! of his New England: = ©: 
ninigterial- colleagues; His works; however; fur from being 1010 
repetitions: of Calvin,» are profoundly original, an or iginalitxßñ 
2 . has 
and” Locken 


of Newton's Philozophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica and Locke's 
Zenay_on thy, ern Dizcovering the 


er VC | * in 1717, at the age of fourteen, 
Edwards, after rotting 11 through felt profound joy, believing that 
he had found in it a Support for the Calvinist belief in the 


vocational: adventures as” Journalist and teacher; shell 
experienced: a conversion in 1631, after which he vent to Tale 
to begin study for the Congregational ministry. The leading 
figure" at Tale at this tine vos Nathaniel U 111% Taylor who; 
along with the rest of "the faculty, intended to renain true to 
the” Equardian' theological ber ztege- bos une intenti on vas under- 
nined- by a certain subtle change in enmphasis which;”pervading 
the general intellectual environment, vas also reflected in the 


theological works" of Taylor, Whereas the dynanic" and integrating 


center” of | Edwards! theology was his all-consuming” concern' for 4 
"Alnighty God and Being as such“, the key to Taylor's re-inter- 
pretation of Edwards is his concern for man, his freedom; and 


noral agency. 
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bondage of the W will. Jt as . he embraced 
the nau Newtonian physics, considering it a conf irustion of the 
Calvinist belief in the absolute sovereig u of God over against 
the universe,  Edvards vas als the greatest apologist for the 
First Great Awakening which was in progress in New England in the 
1780's, | His support for the awakening rests in part upon his 
acceptance of Lockean Sensationaliam, particularly of the Lockean 
teaching-that ideas originate in Sensations” and not innate. 
He goes, indeed, a Step further than Locke, denying object ive 
correSpendence not only to secondary but also to primiry qualities, 
but this does not lead him to skeptie is | the existing 
world, which he” considers to be a Stable An the ind ef God.“ 
Such skepticisn, as well as the materialist-idealist controversy , 
is: overcome for Eduards by The aunertion* that "exiatence” „ , has 
no other meaning than the Divine Being Hinself," cf, Perry Miller, 
Jonathan 'Edvatds; le York (1949) and his article in hs 
nNcyclopedia Americana, II, pp. 691-695, from which much of this 
18 Vs | A: © editions of Edwards! works are the 
Vorcester, (8 ru ery 1809),repr inted in four volumes in 1844 
„  (20*volwmies), 0825); Ta-adateton there are _ of 
which have not yet been published. 


8 _ cit., p. 257. 


Buslinell Seems to have been influenced more negatively 
than pos itively by Taylor. Convinced by Taylor of the inadequacies 
of Edwardian” theology, enthusiastic about Taylor's anthropocentric 
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concerns, Bushnell vas neverthsless not satisfied with the result 
of Taylor's re- interpretation. He preferred à more radical break 
with Edwards and developed Taylor's anthropocentrisa to its 
logical conclusion, 'emphasizing lunan freedom and moral agency $0 
Strongly that all traces of divine determinizn were eliminated, 
Thus he int #5004 1880 the American theological Situation an 
intellectually respectable alternative to Edvariianiem, an 


alternative which truly deserves the name "liberal." 


Bus hne1l1's liberalisn'is further evidenced by . 


influences under which his thought vas formulated, According to 
Ahlstrom, Bushnell was influenced philosophically — German 
ronanbs e- idealiom ande vhrough 'Codleriage.* one — his most 
important theological mentors vas 5 It 15 the 
Incarnation which Stands at rhe — or Puxhnel1's theological 
sysSten” and his understanding of the Incarnation is sinilar to 
Schleternacher's, hs is ny tumantortec liesse. len win 
for the aoetrins 118 nnn — 4 in the theology of Bushnell. 
Through the — divine-hunan intercourse is r The 


Irons er the New are, 
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Arbid., p. 280. 


Srhough Bushnell was a preacher and not a SyStematic 
theologian, his thought possessed a remarkable unity, as'Ahlstrom, 
op, SA. , p. 281,points out, 


in each of ua, particularly through Chriztion nurture. Such 
nurture should begin when a child is young; should not seek to 
awaken in him a conversim experiencs but rather assume that he 
is Saved and attempt to deepen gradually his warensss of the 
nearing of tninan existence in the 1ight of the redenption of 
humanity in Jesus. The issue of such nurture Should be in the 
first place not so much knowledge as ethical ati on, © 

Mary attacks vere launched age inst Dusknel its theology 
during his own IAfetiue, but most painful to hin was the battle 


between him and fellow Congregationalist ministers who began 


procedures ained at bringing Bushnell to trial far heresy, This 
threat was 'avoided only by the withdrawal of Bushnell's North 


Chur ch from the Associstion of Congregational Churches of America. 
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smat is the 3 the atonement in Bushnell's 
theology, For the forensic rstanding of atonement current in 
Calvinistic circles before his tine, Bushnell substituted the "noral 
influence theory” according to which the Incarnation is an 
influence which works to 1ift us up to the level of the super- 
natural, This "moral influence theory” of the atonement was the 
nost attacked of Buslhnell's theological formulations, 

. | hd 


7gos ne1ll's first book was titled Christian Nurture, 
published in 1847, The views expressed in 


education cannot, however, be understood apart from their setting 
in his total theological sSysten, 


do ther writings by  Bushnell include God in Christ, 1847; 


Chris in Theolo , 1851; Sor on SA 
r cr 8, 1866 ; oral Vaes © fark Thi: , 188667 


011 1 phy of Bushnell 


„. er's race Wee! Preacher! and a Theolop! an, Bos ton, 
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In spite of these attacks, however, Bushnell's influence 
cantinued to grow, This theological system, centered in a 
liberal Christology, - corresponded more closely to the mood of 
the closing decades of the nineteenth century than the more 
austere and theocratic Calvinism of Edwards, Hodge, and Taylor. 
Emphasis on the immanence of God in Christ, the perfectability 
of human nature, and the importance of education and the right 
moral action introduced into the main Stream of American theology, 
by Bushnell became generally accepted in many theological circles 
in the Seventies and Eighties, and by the close of the century 
vere dominant on the theological scene, a dominance which they 
held down to the outbreak of World Mar I--and, indeed, into the 
1920's, The nen of the Social Gospel, from Gladden to- Rauschenbus ch 
and Matthews, continued true to this liberal 1 in spite of 
the various modifications which were necessary in the face of the 
changing circumstances in the years from 1870 to 1920, and the 
direct relationship between. Bushnell and these Social Gospelers 


is not hard to discover. 


1 2 


B. Sociological Background: The Age of "The Great Barbecue 


The- decade following the Civil War, which ushered in the 
Gilded Age of American Capätal isn, vas characterized by rapid 
industrialization, urbanization, and the sociological upheaval 


which accompanies these phenomena, This was the age of the 


This phrase was coined by Parrington who is quoted by 
Carter, Cf, Paul A, Carter, The Decline and Revival of the Social 
Gospel, Ithaca, New York (1954), P. J. 


— — . 
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great capitalists, popularly 4ubbed "Robber Barrens,” who, 

since neither goverrment nor labor had been able to keep abreast 
of the rapid $vciologicel changes in American 14fe, which the 
Civil Var had occasioned, had ahnost complete freedom to amass 
their greet fortunes by whatever exploitive neans they chose. 
The result was perpetual unenploynent, poverty, a tvelve-hour 
Seven-day work week, child labor, growth of sus, disease, 
prostitution, and neny other social evils. 


. — 


C;: This Sobul — — for Reform 


By the —— ay „ e or — Society had 
—— 2 — to = — 5 and to SE for rar and 
redress of injuries, which vere too nany to count; © Labor 
organized itself in 1869 under the leadership of Uriah 8. Stephen 
irto "The Noble and Holy Order of the Knights of Labor, populerly 
known as "The L. 10 | ve 

Out of Samue] Gompher's attempt to organize cigar workers 
in the 1870's there emerged in 1881 the Federation of Organized 
Trade and Labor Unions of che United States of Auer c and Canada. 1 


» 


10 2 full 1 name was * ned: 211 1871. me mitents er 
Labor grew slowly until 1877 when, as a result of successful 
Strikes, the nenbership leaped forvard reaching the heighth of its 
popularity in the 1880 8-700, 000; After 1886; nenbership declined 
rapidly as the result of several factors, and although the Order 
dont imd voll into the twentieth century, it had lost its 
Sanne oy 1. | 
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Ups Union was 1 in 1886 as Wh 2 
Federation of Labor and contimes to hold a virtual monopoly of 
the Labor N in —— * * r 3 


Various far ners“ organizations, known as "granges" and 

agitating against railway monopolies and digscriminations, began 
to appear after 1872. Around the sane tine, the Prohibitionist- 
party was organized to protest the excesses of alebholism, a 
protest which originally was based not so mach upon a narrow and 
legalistic anti-alcoholigm as upon a broader social sensitivity 
which zan the way in which the alcohol industry was exploiting 
underfed, underpaid, and fatigued workers, Movements for the 
reform of prisons and hospitals and for woman suffrage also arose 
in this period, 


DB. The: RaJiggbaus:Reapoane:tindividusal Conversion Versus Social Reform 


Hany within the Church also sau the excesses of "The Great 


Barbecue” and Sought to respond to them from the Standpoint of the 
gos pal. Mithin the general response of the Clarok three different 
orientations: can be discerned, There 18 first the protest of 
Social (but not always Wobei en) conServatives, formlated in 
terms of extrene Lndividualien, Salvation * for the individual 
and is achieved . repentance. and inner renewal. Selety can 
de changed wy through the effect of den individuals and by 
acts of charity and alus-giving. Wa Church's nission in an 
industrialized society 18 the sane as 10 any other * 
preach e and conversion to the will or on to the 
indivieusl;32 opposite 80 this conzervative colutton to che ooele! 
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Ian exanple of this neren debe response is the sernons 
of Henry Ward Beecher who, though active in'the anti-slavery fight 
prior to'the Civil Var, settled down: to a Somewhat mild,niddle-class 
complacency in his Plymouth Church in Brooklyn after 1865, His 


evils is that of the radical left which is formulated either in 

terms of a thoroughly re-interpreted Christianity or a Secularized 

humani sm which naintains only a formal connection with Chriztiani ty. 8 
The third and mediative response is the one which directly 

falls within the confine of this paper and is also the one which 

was most widespread and influential, Its theological basis is the 

Incarnational. Christocentric liberalism of Bushnell. Its originality 

consists in its attempt to apply this Bushnellian theology to the 

Sociological problems of the Gilded Age with the help of the insights 

of sociology and economics, The result is the Social Gospel, + 


EB. The Social Gospel Proper: 1876-1918 


1. Washington Gladden 


Generally designated "Father of the Social dospe1, 13 


Jo” — 8 _ "I 


writings consist mostly of Sermons preached: during his forty years 
as pastor of Plymouth Church, Later, after the turn of the century 
and in conscious opposition to the liberal: Left Wing movements, 
this conservative response was carried on by the Fundamentalists. 


180% ge D. Herron, whose radicalism finally led him to a 
complete break with the Church and, indeed, with his own vife, declaring 
as he did, the marriage vow to be a sin against freedom, is an 


example of this humanikzt response; Henry George is an example of the 
response in terms of a radical socialistic re-interpretation of 


christianity. Cf, Charles Howard Hopkins, The Rise of the Social Gospel 
in American Christianit S7 1865-1915, New Haven and oxford (1940), 
l14The name "Social Gospel“ —ͤ— not appe ar until. after 1900 
and vas apparently. coined by a group. of Calvinists Seeking to establish 
a commnistic community in Georgia, The Reality, which after 1900 is 
fenoted by the term "Social: Gospel,” arose-in the 1870's, however, and 
in those early years was called "Social Christianity. Cf. Hopkins, 
er pp. 11-52. According to Smith and Janison, — — 
erican Iife, IV, p. 694, certain pre- Civil War influences ch con- 
o the arisal of the Social Gospel are not adequately dis- 
cussed bi Hopkins. Nevertheless, most treatments: of the Sacial Gospel 


begin with the Seventies, since to apply the term to pre-Civil Mar 
movements must appear to be Somewhat. anachronistic, 


Landy, The Social Gospel in America, New York (1966) p. 32. 


vashington Gladden was born in FPittsgrove, Pennsylvania in 1836, 
At the age of sizteen, after an efucation linited mostly to the 
winter tern in the local School because of farm work, Gladden 
was apprenticed to d printer in Ovega, len Tork, near his uncle's 
farm on which he had grown up. After a conversion experience in 
1863 turing a revival preached by Jedetiiah Burchard, an associate 
of Charles Finney, Gladden was won back to the church which he 
had left when he left home. A year later he rezolved to enter 
the Congregational ministry. After a year and a half of study at 
Owega Acadeny, he entered 411 4ans College in 1858. One of the 
most important influences on Gladden during his years at Williams 
was John Bascon, 'a man of Sonewhat unorthodox religious Ws and 
an intense interest in political. Science and ethics, who later 
played a role in the Social 'Gospel Movement, 

- Ordained in 1880, Gladden discovered 'Bushnell's theology 
while in his second parish at Morrisania, New Tork. His first 
acquaintance with Bushnell was through 'a volune of Sermons, Which 
led him to read Waben God r 1 1 the” three discourse 


which make up this book Gl adden mo he Found *an een 
proclenetion which ne at once mol Sima — the bondage 


of an ore! theology, a, It vas particularly — EE of 
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the atonement as ear legte work to renovate man's. — — 


reatars him to | follounhip \ vith Goa which —_— to 9 .— 
. 229) 186 dden e 


which provided him with © basLs an, which. 10 ane% 4he — 
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"PHorace Bushne11, God An e. 
Uaaningron bieden. Recollections. p. 113. 


which were soon to confront him. 48 

In his third parish, in North Adany, Massachusetts, 
olsdden decline ncquatmted with the labor capttal vtrugyls and 
developed a hadrty interest in this problem which he wes to 
retain for the rest of his life and to which he was to give a 
great deal of his energy.*? After © four year interruption in 
his parish ministry during which tine he edited the periodical 
The Tndependent, 20 Gladden was called do the pulpit of North 
Congregational Church in Springfield, Massachusetts. The 
labor- capital problem in this city of 30, 000 was very acute 


when Gladden vent there in 1875, a long depression having 

followed the panic of 1879, and Gladden, Whose interest in 

this area was known, was invited on a "certain Sunday night to 
address u group of unemployed workers, pronis ing to address the 
exployers on the following Sunday evening. Thus began a Series 

of lectures delivered in his church in Springfield each Sunday 
evening, and published in 1875 as — People and Es. 
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187a- addition to his work for the Pe NAY 
Gladden was, from the tine of his discovery of Bushnell an enthusiastic 
Supporter of the "new thealogy" and in the Stxifes waging around 
Ne 2 „ career 
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bare vag Gladden, Vorking People and Their ingloyors, 
Bos ton,( 1876). The publication 7 book narks a Stage 
in the progress of the Social Gospel. Hopkins calls it "a book which 
became one of the first * set by American Social Christianity. 


OP. ., p. 27. 


This book was the beginning of a long writing career 
in the course of which Gladden produced his more than thirty 


books, 22 Host of these were written during tis long pastorate 
of First Congregational Church of Columbus, Ohio (1882-1914) 
and combined apologetic for the "liberal theology” with a 
prophetic cry for Social reform--two aspects of his work which 
for him vere always inextricably intertwined. It is his call 
to social reform, however, which is of primary interest in this 
paper and for which he is most famous. 


In his Applied Christienity®? Gladden asserted that 


Jesus! teachings contained the fundanental principles for a 

Sound Social order and that the application of these principles 

to the problems of industrialization would solve the problems. 

In his two series of Beecher lectures** he offered a nore de- 
tailed formulation of his ideas for the solution of the basic 
problems confronting turn-of-the-century Society. Though not 

a Socialist, he, nevertheless, believed that many industries Should 


be managed co-operatively with all the people--workers and managers-- 


Sth. 


22por a bibliography containing a more complete ist af Gladden's 
work; cf, Encyclopedia Americana, III, p. 677. 


£Washington Gladden, oo Christianity: Moral Aspects 
of Social questions, Boston (18686). 


24pub1ished as Tools and the Man: Property and Indust 
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ty, the Church, New York (1697); Social Salvation, Boston ( 1902); 
' 1 Socialism, New Yor JUS); The Church and Modern 
n, Boston (1811). 
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uniting to furnish the capital and direct the work. Among Such 
industries he W railways, telegraphs, mines, and public 
Service industries of the cities. . 

Like the other men of the Social Gospel, Gladden devoted 
the greater part of his energies to a discussim of the right 
ordering of the labor-capitalist relationship. Nevertheless, he 
| occasionally discussed other problems facing his age. "Particularly 
toward the end of his life, when the Situation between labor and 
capital had improved Somewhat, he devoted attention to the 
problems of 'racism and national isn, both of which he felt con- 
f1licted with the principles contained in the teachings of Jesus. 
"If anything is central in Christianity, he Said in 1916, "it is 
this obliteration of lines of divisions between races and 
nationalities and the inclusion of the world in one brotherhood. 25 
Nor did he express his concern only in vague generalities. about 
the evils of racism, but took Specifics stands in which he called 
attention to the plight of the American Negro, He Sincerely believed 
that white and Negro should and could live peacefully together. 26 At 
the end of his life, as war raged in Europe, he was calling for the 
creation of a League of Peace with an international police force able 


to make its policies effective, 


2. Bladden's Disciples 


Around Gladden there gathered a large number of men, 
inspired by the Same liberal theology as he, concerned about the 


practical implications of this theology for the Social problems 


25The Forks of the Road, New. York (1916), pp. 123-247. 


250f. his article, "The Negro Crisis: Is the Separation 
of the Two Races to Become NecesSary?”, The American Magazine, 
IXIII (November, 1906-April, 1907), pp. -U 


13 
created. by the rapid industrialiaation' or postQivil War Anorica, 
and eager, to make use of. the new sciences of Sociology- ent mabaoni cs 
in order to solve these problens in the vay whäch their under- 
Standing of Christianity indicated. they should de solved. Host 
of chase man were fifteen to thirty years younger. than Gladden 
and did not achieve the stature of : the master, though they vere 


filled with the sene Sincere. zeal for the. cauze;©” 


It 1s imponslble to diseuss: the. achievenents. of each. of 
these disciples individually, yet they must be naned, and the 
work which they did briefly identified, . There vas N. D, P. Bliss, 
an Episcopalian. priest, 1856-19326, who, converted to the cause 
of labor by Henry george, organized the Society of Chritian 
Socialists in Boston in 1889, Allies 8. Rainsford, an Anglo- 
American Protestant Episcopal priest, born in Dublin, Ireland 
in. 1850 .amigrated to America in 1876. | He served as rector of 
It. ch a fashionable — Church in New York City, from 
1882 de 1508. and organized thors a $ettlenont nous for * =. 
not without 2 l with the congragetion who, nevertheless, 
yielded, te che authority of the cel orie. 20 painaford: was 
" vigorous vupporter of ang contributor to the Social des pe! 
novenent., and was an acquaintance of Gladden, T. T. Munger, 1830- 
1910, a else friend and contemporary of Vaenhington G1adden wh, 
like Cladden,, was p strong champion of Buzhnell's Thaviogy, nee 


— — —_— — — 
—. — 


25er a 2 on Glatden's 1 role in u 
Social Gospel cf, Handy, op: e, P. 259. 


| 285714 is through the Episcopal tradition represented by 
Rairsford, Bliss, and others that the English influence entered 
the American Social Gospel, This influence included the writings 


also a partisan of the Social Goupel, 23 Then there were the 
authors of the many Social Gogpel novels, Gladden hinself had 
established the Gattung for this type of literature when, in 
response to a request by Roswell Smith that he vrite 6 story 


for The Century Magazine about Some people in 4 New England 
town who united to realize a practical Christianity, he wrote 


The Chris tian League of Conne erden. - Soon © £1604 of $imilar 


writing appeared in Support of the Social Gospel, - Contributors 
vere Edvard R. Hale, Katherine P. Woods, Albien V. Tourgee, 
Florence Converse, Vida Scudder, and Susan Glaspell, By far 

the nost successful, however, were the novels of Charles NM. Sheldon, 
the most popular of which, In His'Steps: What Vould Jesu po? 


had 801d 100,000 copies 5 few months after its publication in 1697.81 


Finally, the eminent American economist, Richard T. Ely,m,ust be 
nentioned, Recipient of a fellowship in letters at his graduation 


> — — 


—— 
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and work of J. F. D. Maurice, (1805-1872) mich led to the movement of 
ChrisStian'Socialiom in England, Thomas Chalmers, 1780-1847, a 
Scotish theologian and Social reformer; Charles Kingsley, 1813-1675, 
English Priest and chaplein to Queen Victoria, who was active in 
Maurice's Christian Socialisn movenent and wrote novels Syupathetic 
to the ——_— and Johm R. Seeley; British historian and author of 
the book, lomo: A Survey of the Life and Work of Jews .: 
Bos ton, (1888. eley was one the fumanitarian reformers but his 
work was videly read in the Social gospel' circles; © © 


changer vas Pushne11's biographer, Cf, note 8 above, 


hangt con lessen, The The Ohrisvian League r Connections, 
New born, (1989), ee — — — 


href U. Sheldon, In His Steps: What Would Jesus Do?, 
(1897). By 1933; this book had e 


languages and had $014 23, ITS (4 GET. FE OS Sad 


* 
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from Columbia College in 1876, Ely went to Germany for graduate 

Study in philosophy, He began his study at Halle but soon 

decided to switch his field to economics and political science 

and to transfer to Heidelberg, There, in 1878, he net Karl Knies, 

one of the founders of the historical school of economic thought, 
who became the director of his Studies during the remainder of 

his tine in Gernany and whom he was always proud to name his mentor, 


In 1879, he received his Ph. D. at Heidelberg Summa cum laude and 


after a year of further study and private teaching in Berlin, he 
returned to America to begin his teaching career at Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, In addition to his Sharp attack on 
classical economy, 2 which furnished the Social. Gospelers with a 
body of economic. theory for their. attack on capitalism, Ely hinself 
was. a dedicated Christian layman who contributed directly to the 
Social. Gospel Movement , 3 

There are very many nore men who contributed directly or 


34 


indirectly to the Social Gospel, but this account must conclude 


with a brief discussion of the man whose name is most universally 


associated with that movement and whom Reinhold Niebuhr has named 


320 f. Richard r. ur. me past and the een of Felle! 
onony, (1884). 


332d e Richard T. Ely, Social Aspects af Christiani 
— . i MS ITT of AaemSant's 
from the. ocial Gospel in America, includes sixty-six pages from Ely's 
writings. andy, OP, Cit,, PP. 184-250, 


Zane mos t exhaust ive account of the Social Goapel Mov ement 
is Charles Howard Hopkins ' now classical, The R 


Gospel in American Christiandty. 1865-1918, 


"not only the reel founder of Social Christianity in America 


but 2180 its not brilliant and generally sstisfying exponent 
to the present day. 85 

"Ki . Atkins in his study of American religion from 
1892 to 1932 concurs in this high estinate of Rauzchenbusch, 
stet ing that "two men did nore between then to direct the nind 
of the 'chur ches toward the Social probleans than any of their 
contemporaries,” These two nen are Wazhington Gladden and 
Walter Reuschenbusch, and to then belongs a place apart, Just 
as the publication of Gladden's Vorking People and Their 
Inployers?7 'vas the first nilestone'$et by the Social Gonpel, 


$0 Reuscherbuschte levt beck, A Theology for che Socinl gospel, 8 


was one of the last, and 'is "generally taken as the high vater 
mark of American Social christienity. After Reuschenbusch's 
death in 1918, Social Christianity began a decline which vas 
hastened by the arisal in America in the Lewe twenties of a 
new and powerful theological movement, - Nor did any more 


107 — — — 


— — — 


end Bebe in Ne P 1 
christian Ethics} New Tork (1933) p. 1. „ vas 
The Tounder of Social chris tianity in America can Scarcely be 
nairtained in the light of Iopk inst study, but a case could be 
nade for hin as its nost brilliant and generally satisfying 
exponent, "Cf, "Henry P. May's diSecunston" in Protestant Chirches 
in Industriel — New York, (1949). | 

oY : | Wobend used ateised to ant»! 
36gaius 0. Atkins, Religion In Our — New Tork, (2932 ), 
PP. 468-47, quoted in Handy, 6 * 


New York, 01927), y-1 Ve Years 
Gladden's junior; they beth died in the Seme var year of 1918; 
Gladden at elghty-two and Rauschenbusch at fifty-seven, 


defenders of this cause with the stature and vigor of n 
Rauschenbusch or a Gladden appear. 


— 


9.3. [Volver 8 
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Malter Ranzchenbusch was born in Rochester, New York 
on Dotober 4, 1861, son of ' Karl August Nauscherbusch, who in 
1646 had come to America from Germany as « Lutheran missionary. 
Soon after ren however, Karl vas hinself converted by 
Baptist nissionaries and joined the German Baptist Church. In 
1658, Rochester Theological Seminary decided to begin' a German 
department to train non for the growing number of dernan Bap- 
tist congregations and named Karl August Rauschenbusch to head 


this now department; Here Malter was bornin 1881. 


Valter's own early education was in Germany where he 


14ved in the later 18608. 'Revurning to Re ches ter arctind 1870, 
he contimed his — in America for ten years, In 1879, in 
response to a conversion experience, ho vas 6 into the 
German — congregation in Rochevter ond vent again that 
Same year de germanr Where he $3ud3ed for bus fi t at the 
— at Gueterslok, gracuating 1 1689 vith riet honors 
in else es. After further 4rovels: 10 Germany and a vrzer Period 
of rudy „ Berlin, news chenbusck, te- $0 10 GEE the miniotry 
and R to Amorics to begin. mis er at ihe Vntrorsity of 
Rochester an | Rochaster TheologSeat Se sry. "After graduating | 
in 1886 from Rochester Theological sey, ks ves inen ws 
the Second — Baptist Church of New York on vert 45th ond 


on New York's west side near the depressed area known as "Hell's 


Kitchen,” Here began a nunber of experiences which are as 
Significant: for his later theological development as his 
previous. education in Germany or Anerica.”? 

Two experiences Vere of. especial significance. In the 
first place, the young Raus chenbusch, schooled in the traditions 
of .individualistic conservat isn, was confronted at Second 
German Gaptist with the intense poverty of his innediate sur- 
roundings and of his own pearishioners. This aroused in hin 
profound  compess ion and caused hin to plunge into the study of 
econonics and gociology, as vell.as into practical work for the 
reform of Society's evils which were inflicting such suffer ing 
en his fleck and on a large part of the populace of the city in 
ich he was working and living, 

Secondly, 1886 was the year of his. confrontation. vith 


Henry George who.ran in that year for mayor of nen Tork. 


— — — — 


— — 2 — — — — 


38% Ahlstrom, op. cit., p. 235. 


40genry George, (1839-1897) had hinself experienced poverty 
first hand. Aftex dropping out. of School 2 an early age, he 
vorked at many. jobs. Walking the streets of Be Tork at the age 
of thirty, he vas overcome w th shock at the great disparity be- 
tween rich and poor and decided to dedicate 922 of 
reform; Ho worked out his own ptilosophy mick proctained” the 
necessity'of economic, as well.as. legal, equality, His: nethod: for 
arriving at this. econony vas. the.” le; tax" which he urged the 
state to inpose -upon landowners; and. 3 8 5 of which. the State was 
d — — dba; IN@arned LNCIERERT., nn 


te 
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5 N 77 4 me a congresanan from New York's 
— . then Nev York's twenty-first district, continued 
George's work. and —— 2 . £1358: "+ Hobs, 
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Raus chenbusch with his new Sensitivity to the 30011 ills ' 
around kin became an enthusiastic supporter of George, taking 
an active part in the canpaigh, Indeed; it is tb" this confron- 
tation with George that Raus chenbusch later attributes that 
personal social avakening which led him into the active fight 
age inst capitalivtic abuzes; > 

This new vork caused hin mach personal anguish, 'hovever, 
since he had to "Set mySelf against all met I had proviously 
been teught,"*2 gor dd any er his friends approve of his 
social concerns and actions, They urged him" to give up his 
Social work for Christian work,”  HWevertheless, in spite of 
inner and outer challenges, Rauschenbusch remained convinced 
that his new work vas Christ's work and continued along the 
Sane line of march; Fron 1889 te 1891] he edited; along with 
Leighton Williams and Rlisha Post, the pioneer paper for the 
Social Gospel, For the Right. 


In addition to this Social work, Rauschenbusch's 
religious needs and the challenges of his friends "compelled him 
to turn back to the Bible which he began to'\study intensively 


as; * wy 2 7 2 n l 288 9 TY © id 


44,7 owe my firss — to the world of — 
lens to the agitstion of Henry III III —— 


gres 

' New York, (1812), p. 394. © Geo 
role 14 dh 306431  Cogpel, — bh 
for the conversion of M. F. D. — — BiKor ane is 
thus the indirect inspiration behind Bliss's founding of the 
Society of Bae Wan. 


and the Social dag, 2 heologica: inary Bulletin, - 
(November, 1918), pp, rr 


with the hope of finding in 1t a basis for the Social Gospel, 
It is at this point in 1891 that Rengchenbusch, victim of 
. nt dencing a sickbed too son, took leave 
of his congregation and returned to Mrope for a year to study 
Social movenents in England and the New Testament in Germany. 
The experiences af this year provided Rauschenbus ch with the 
materials for the construction of that synthesis which appears 
in his mature work of which Christianity and the Social Crisis, 


Christianizing the Social Order, and A Theology for the Social 


cozpel** are the best examples. Upon these writings is based 


his reputation as "the nost brilliant and generally Satisfying 
representative“ of the Social Gospel. 

While in England, Rauschenbusch becane acquainted with 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, the leaders, along with George Bernard 
Shaw, of Fabian socializm., He spent Song tine in their home at 
41 rosvenor Road. If he had nat previously been a Socialist, 
he became one now and integrated the sacialist critique in its 
non-Marxian form (though obviously il influenced * Insights 
from narx) 4nto his formation of ths. oc Gospel. The 
Kingdom of Bod. became for — ol isla — but not 
identical un. che S0cialiets! epa ard of by the Fabian 


91 
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1 reopens hon en BI I 
or my friends ware right, I had to revise my whole \'&study of the 
Bibles, .'- III of my Scientific studying of the Bible was 
undertaken to find a bazis For A of the 
Social gospel.“ * $5 rperienee FRA: 

Lane deres. — — — Crisis, 
14 heo or | 5Iocial Cos 117 

2 

4515 — years the mud ar the Vebbs was the cathering 
place for nany Left Wing, Socialistically oriented intellectuals. 


and other evolutionary $0cialists; © 


In Germany his study of the New Testament enabled him 
to discover in the Bible that for which he had been Searching 
since the years inmediately following 1886--"A basis for the 
Christian teaching of the Social Gospel. This basis, he was 
convinced, was the doctrine of the Kingdom of God as it was 
preached by Jesus, This discovery, which he hinself says occurred 
in 1891, occasioned. a great change in him, Describing this 
change, Rauschenbusch says, . Christ's conception-of the 
Kingdom of God came to me as a ne revelation, Here vas 
the idea and purpose that had. dominated the mind of the Master 
himself, All his teachings center about it. His life vas 


given for it, His death vas suffered for 16 . "7 


It is the 
personal unity and integrity which this new discovery made 
possible for Rauschenbusch by enabling him to integrate his 
religious and social concerns which made it So important to 


him, as the continuetion of the. above Statement makes clear, 


—— ” »„— 


ASRaus chenbuschis social sn is nowhere wore clearly 
evident than in the book which made him famous, Christian! 
the Social: Crisis, New York (1907), Nor is he 
Wcommuniam” which he finds possesses affinity with Christianity and 
has long been the Christian ideal. Cf. Christiani but ene Social 
r pp. 388-390. Socialism, he treats as 
labor movement, ibid., pp. 406-409. of: courne, A 0 ons 
——— quite acceptable in Inerice. before October, 1817. 6d ee and 
perhaps the nost insane, anti-commnist. crusade — ft in: 1919-1921, 
preached by Mr, Lust and attorney general Palner, Under the able 
leadership of Mr, Palmer, more than 50, 000 "guspects" vere. deported 
from the country in this first Red Scare, NMauschenbusch, having died 
in 1918, fortunately did not have to er inen this. or, indeed, the 
entire f1azco of the "return to normalcy,” which would have broken 
his heart. Cf. Paul A, Carter, The Decline and — of the 
Social Gospel, Ithaca, New-York. TIA 


47galter Rauschenbusch, Christianizing the Social IM p. 93, 


bon the Kingdom of God dominated dur lands cape, the 
perspective of 1ife"shifted into a ne alignment. I felt a 
new Security in wy Social impulnes, - The Spiritual authority 
of Jesus Christ would have been Sufficient to of feet the weight 
of all the doctors; and now I hne I had history on ny side. 
But, in addition, 1 found that this new conception” of the purpose 
of *Christianity was Strangely sstisfying. It responded to all 
the old and now elenefts of ny" religious life--the 'saving of the 
Lost, the tesching of the young, the pastoral care of the poor 
and the frail; the quickening of Starved intellects, the study 
of the Bible, church union, political reform; the reorganization 
of the Industrial sys ten, international peace--it was all 
covered by the one a of the reign' of dod on earth, 48 


That German Nev Testament scholarship, men was in 1891 
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tn 4 _ pro-occupied a . er for the steril Jovus, 
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played on important role in erecting Rouschentusod!s attention 
to the centrality of ths Kingdom of God in Christ's | pct, and 


1176 16 ovident; 49 1. cons1deres Keve's' 1422 of) Nees, the book 
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dart Us more: digklenlt bs! „ devernine the inflnance, er ola 


then ay . ——— 904hb" whkS" eters 1 —— 
— ins He eur La zue tree reren 


— an Genen 01d Testament Schelerahäp, b — mie 
references to Wald, Lautsch, Delita, | pax nn Duhn, another's, 
Rauschenbusch hinzelf, as” he” remarks 0 Fe * 2 
—— y and the Social Crisis, was . professionally ——— 

[old of U1d Testament and therefore never attempted to work 
out a consistent erpretation of the Book but remained dependent on 
Smith and other professional Old Testament scholars. 


5 arl August von Hase, geschichte desu, Leipzig, (1876) 
1891, 2nd edition. | 


with which this zcientificquest opened; a lendnark in church 
history. This 'Scientific quest, Rauschenbusch believed, offered 
Christians the possibility of piercing the nizt which the 
Church's ritual and dogus had raised about the Msterical Jesus 
and ef discerning his true intention. In sccepting, or 

rather being over cone by, the discovery of the "Questers" that 
the idea of the Kingdom of God was at the center of Jesus 


14fe, ministry, and death, Rauschenbusech accepts what those 


"Questers" have An common, Tha interpretation assigned to 


Jesus“ idea of the Kingdom varied greatly; however; from Scholar 
to Scholar, and Reuschenbusch'Seems not to have been Satisfied 


with any of the interpretations in vogue in Europe and 


52 


particularly in Ger nan. He bins elf worked out an interpretation 


— .. 


9 &< 


; 9 ——? , t 
dogma as a process of Hellenization, Me Shall not get avay from 
the' central proposition of Harnack's History of Do that the 
development of Catholic dogus was 2 of 
wg; 2 8 For the Social r, p. 259. 
av Des an 4 * 2 
„ re of Jebnikaner: and 
Wveiss and the individualized, Spiritual ized -interpretation under- 
lying Harngck's turn-of-the- century lectures, Das Vesen des 
Curies, Berlin,(1901),'come in for an eSpecially Srarmy' attack 
Tn which Something of the $ocialiey's scern for (the petty bourgeoise 
can be felt and this is nost unusual in the gentle Reuschenbusch, He 
writes concerning such interpretations: I en er br e 
the professional theologians of Europe who a elong by kinship 
and Synpathy to the 'bourgeoise Ma and are congtitutionally 
— — For understanding any r. Laas, past or 
| and exchatological — 
— EEE or apoca- 
15 the radical and non-resistance which 
_ to them 4npractical or vi «1 If "the | chastigenent 
of God (Raus chenbus ch was ref to 'Vorld War I.) purges our. 
intellects of | capitalistic and -class Inlquities, ve Shall 0 
longer denn these Sayings by calling then eschatological, but hall 
exhibit” as anticipations of the fraternal ethics of democracy-- 


i of social common sense.“ A Theology for the Social Gospel, 
P. 158, * 70 * | 


enphazing the historical and social nature of the Kingdom, 
conceiving it as, "tmmaanity organized according to the will 
of do, as "the last ociel 14des1 of Chriatendon, 54 

It is easy to See hov this theology of the kingdom, 
deriving its authority from the historical Jesus, is related 
to Rauschenbusch's socialistic economics, and political con- 
vietions, Neverthsless Reuschenbusch refused sinply to identify 
the Kingdom of God, the ob ject of his religious quest, with the 
Socialists! utopia, Ts — is distinguished from the 
S6clalivts! utopia flirt of 211 by Ats origin dn God's action,”” 
Secondly by its close reletionhip to and dependence upon 
per sonal religion, 88 and finally by its supra-historical-<not to 
Say wihistorical--dinension, Unlike a Socialistic utopia, the 
Kingdom of God cannot be completely realized on earth Since 


there can be no perfection on earth, but only a gradual develop- 


nent toward perfection. Growth toward perfection there can be, 


however, and it belongs to the responsibility of the personally 
convinced CHEASTACR to ©0-0perate with whe 1 by en God 


* S — M — 8 — — — 


Seer Raus chenbusch, A Theology : for the Socks esel, p. 140. 


Stelter Rauschendusch, Geier | p the Social Order, p. 49. 


55n7he Kingdom of God 18 divine m its — progress, 
and conSurmation . . It — — and 18 the 
contimous revelation of the power, the righteougness, and the love 
of God.“ A Theol for the Social Yos 1, p. 81. 90 


58. he povers of the Kingdom of God well up in the individual 
Soul; that is where they are born and that is where the start ing point 
mast necessarily be,” "The Kingdom of God," in Handy's .: 
The Social Degel 1 ere, p. 267 


> Landy, op, cit., P. 257. 


is bringing his Kingdom Slowly to perfection, 

After this decisive year in Europe, Rauschenbusch 
returned in 1892 to America where he became one of the leaders 
of the Social Gospel Movement, In 1892 he founded, along with 
two fellow-Baptist ninisters, Nathaniel Schnidt and Leighton 
Williams, the Brotherhood of the Kingdom, one of the most 
remarkable of the Social Gospel zocieties,”® 

He was married to Miss Pauline E, Rather in 1893, and 
continued to write and speak in behalf of the Social Gospel 
until 1897, when he was called by Rochester Theological Seminary 
ta teach in its German department, thus occupying a chair which 
his father had occupied before him, In 1902 he became professor 
of church history on the regular faculty of the Seminary, and it 
is in this capacity that he wrote that series of books which 
gave to the Social Gospel its classic formulation and made him 


internationally famous.”? The first of these, Christianity and 


the Social Crisis, 0 Rauschenbusch thought would cost him his 


58In 1893 the Brotherhood expanded to twelve and took on an 

ecumenical dimension with the admission of non-Baptist members. The 
Brotherhood net anhmally until — and many of the discussions were 
published as Reports of the Conferences of he Brotherhood — the 
K om, Certainly the disous ons 1 the Brotherhood intluencec 

Schenbusch's own thoughts. Williams, in particular, who — the 
beginning had Shown definite mystic tendencies and eventually con- 
verted to Episcopalianism, always warned the Society to avoid allowing 
ethical and Social concerns to usurp the primary place which rightfully 
belongs to the religious moment, Perhaps the Strong evangelical 
character which Rauschenbusch's writings retain throughout his career 
is in part the result of this influence exerted 3 from within 
the Brotherhood, Cf. Hopkins, p. 133. 


2I"The classic Statement of America Social Christianity 18 
that of Malter Raus chenbus ch. Hopkins, p. 218. 


s Malter Raus chenbus ch, Christianity and the Social Crisis, 
Harper Torchbook, New York (1952); 


pos ton. Instead, appearing at the height of the progress ive 
novenent, during Theodore Roosevelt's second term (1904-1908), 


Christianity and the-Social Crisis appealed to the mood of the 


time and won for the author national praise and recognition, 5 
Christianity and the Social: Crisis was followed by two 


other un jor works, \Christianizing the Social Order, 22 « book 


which reflects the optimism occasioned-in Rauschenbusch by the 


unexpectedly favorable reception of Christianity and the Social 


Crisis, and A-Theology for the Social dospel, 59 his last book 


and the nost 'significant attempt of the Social Gospel to deal 


seriously in the dogmatic heritage of Christianity,©* 


s1president Roosevelt assured Raus chenbus ch that the 
country would never need to embrace ' Socialism, since his adninis- 
tration would accomplish all those reforms which Rauschenbus ch 


was advocating, Cf, Cross's Introduction to Christianity-and 
the Social Crisis, (Harper Tor chbook edi31on). 


Salaten neus chenbus ch, Christianizing the Social Order, 


S Malter Raus chenbus ch, A 5 Tor the Social Gospel. 


540ther works by Rauschenbusch Vere For God and the People: 
2 of the Social Awakeni — Boston (1910) a book which 
cates how profound were the "religious" roots of Rauschenbusch's 
Social concern; Unto Me, Boston (1312, 5 a Small book which he wrote 
foris60cisl workers and in which evange läical and social themes are 
combined” in a manner typical of Rauschenbusch; Dare . 37 d 
Boston (1914), a connentary on I Corinthians, 
of Jes > leg Tork (1918), a — — college 
e used as a of a four-year curriculum 
cycle. This is the nost widely cir ited of Raus“ enbu 
For fuller treatment of Rauschenbusch see Doris R. Sharpe, Walter 
Raus chenbus ch, New Tork (1942); C. H. Hopkins, 
>0cilal U fl 


Pp. 12 K | <- 
Kingdom," in Church History, VII, pp. 138-158; Vernon P. Bodeän, 
The SoC — Spe.l of Walter B and Its Re lat ion to: 

15 Fucat Nes 3 K. D. Cross is Introduction to 


th rope 16 ©: Tu chenbusch's Saeed Hrs and the Social Crisis, 
Harper Torchbook, (1964); Smucker, Ip EEE of Walter Rauschenbusch's 
Social Ethics, Ph.D, Thesis, University cago ([T957); and 
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This chapter began with = discussion of the new 
theology of Horace Bushnell with mich a liberal epoch in 
American theology began. The theology af this per 10d bears 
certain marks by which it can be clearly identified; three 
_ of mch are most significant for this study. The first mark 
is Seen in the concept of God which distinguizhes: the theology 
of the post-Bushnellian epoch from that of earlier pre-Civil 
Mar epoch,” In the theology influenced by Bushnell, the imagery 
of God as judge is alloved te atrophy-and- à consistent under- 
standing of God in terms of love 18 worked out; This under- 
standing of God is often closely related to a Christocentrim 
which Sees the Mstor ical Jesus as the'expression of God in 
finite form and understands the life of the historical Jesus 


as the revelation'of the nercy, patience; and compassionate 


love of bod. 55 Secondly, post-BDushnel lian theology in America 


is narked by its Strong ethical character. The God of love 


himself, à profoundly ethical being; comes to man making-certain 


— — — — — 
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"Waltiple Motifs on the nition of Wann 4 A Study in the 
Origin of the Social Denen, en (1958), pp. 18-20; 
eds, Ph. D. Thesis, 


Harvard Uni is ninor — 1 
are collected in Panne 1. Landis", A — —— — 2 — 


re 


— ee, in describing the theology of Bushnell, 
Cf, 01nstead | of Religio Wm the United States, Englewood 
ef eye Tegan of © od this new under- 
Standing of God was —— Liberaving, axmnepoting then as 
it did from what Washington Gladden has described as an immoral 
theology, Cf, note 17, p. 9. 
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ethical demands, To these ethical demands absolute precefience 
is given, even over Specifically religious demands; indeed, 
religion becomes ethics, Thus Reuschenbus ch can say in 1913, 
"Ethical conduct is the Suprene and zufficent act. 56 

Finally, this 1iberalian is confident m man's 
ability to fulfill the denands of, this ethical God, 'inasmuch 
as He Hinzelf — ris (ities tack as Wwe Wed 
with and help mankind. Thus, with His help, man can obey His 
demands and gradually perfect hinself and his entire” Social 
order. The result is a religion of neliorism, These are the 
three marks of the liberalizm dominate in Americs from the 
last decade of the nineteenth century until 1820 and they are 
erganically related, The first characteristic is the concept 
of God which is ethicized by being Suborfinated: to the: concept 
of love, the Second conceives response to this ethicized Being 
primarily or exclusively in ethical PERCY and the third mark 
insiSts that God,” being an ethical Being' and having nade' nan, 
mast help nan to fulfill the demands which He Hinself has given 
him, 

Within the hwologton domain defined vy these three 
marks, many variations are yoontble. This one theologien nay. 
entimentalize G68's Love while another defines 1 more profoundly 


in — which as noaning ve nufforing, Ons theologian nay 


nininize the atfficultios 8005 10 the truggle to fulfil] 
the ethical call to wy reed another wy 800 dne aurian. 


STS. OFT: 


sse lter Reuschenbusch, teresse rhe Social Gospel, 
p. 7. Cf. Carter, OP. e., p. 


— — —— — — —_— ST 


more realistically. One may take personal and social progress 
and reform quite for granted as a part of the. evolutio nary 
Schene of things; another, taking in nore seriously, may expect 
Setbacks and be prepared for struggle; indeed, nay even be pre- 
pared to use apacalyptic imagery sSynbolically to describe this 
struggle. 57 The narks themselves, however, renain at all tines 


and identify the theology which bears them as liberal. The love 
of God, no matter how conceived, excludes the thought: of his 
wrath, The ethical life, no matter how realistical ly the 
difficulties involved in achieving it are evaluated; remains 
the essence of religion; the contimity of progress within 

his tory toward personal and Social perfection, no matter how 
Intense the struggle it occasions and how nany temporary set- 
backs it suffers, is not called rafdcgliycinbo gquestiunibat is rather 
universally accepted. The theology of all the Social Gospellers 
bears these marks of liberalism and thus is to be Seen as one 
manifestation of that liberal theology which Bushnell played $o 
important a role in introducing into America, It is the thesis 


57Anong the not Sentinentalized documents of hs 
Social Gospel movement are the many Social Gospel novels including 
the incredibly Successful one of Sheldon, Rauschenbusch, on the 
other hand, Showed hardly any Signs of this Sentinentalion, but 
gave Serious consideration to the problem of evil, inchuding in 
his last book, A Theology for Social Gospel, a chapter on "The 
Kingdom of Evil.” Cf. zhenbus ch, ology for the Social 


277 Chapter IX, pp. 77-94, Moreover, Hiuschenbusck once 
ered a curse at Rochester e called "The Devil." Cf. 


Olnstead, * et., P. 492, wt 4 » l 

2 in spite of this rene which challenged 
his faith in the three articles of the liberal creed, perhaps to 
the breaking point, he did not abandon any of the articles and 
becomes thus the best example of the basically liberal orientation 
of the Social Gospel movement, 


the Second chapter of this paper that H. Richard Niebuhr, during 
the first decade of his writing career, is one of the men of 


the Social Gospel and that his writings during that tine, like 


those of his 800121 Gospel xticognte, aloe boar chose three ais- 
tinguishing marks of 1iberalism which have been discussed 

above, Thus, in spite of reservations which begin to record 
thenselves as early as 1925, H. Richard Niebuhr remains a 


Social Gospeler and a liberal during the twenties, continuing 


to confess a belief in the three articles of the liberal creed 


discussed above, But that is the Subject of Chapter Two of this 


m 


Paper. 


CHAPTER TWO: H. RICHARD NIEBUHR AS SOCTAL GOSPEL THEO LOGIAN: 
1920-1929 


Introduction 


Niebuhr's publishing career begins in 1920 and continues 
until his death in 1982. The first decade of this career night 
be deseribed as the Social Gospel Period; 

This period itself falls into two phases. In the first 
phase, which is represented among the published works by three 
short articles only,* Niebubr's relationship to the Social 
Gospel--particularly to the final formulation which it had won 
in the writings of Rauschenbus ch--is one of unbroken continuity. 
In the second phase, whäch begins in 1925: and ends with the 
publication in 1929 of Niebuhr's first book, 3 the interests 
and the . of the Social Gospel persist but are Somewhat 


differently. applied, In between these two periods lies Niebuhr's 


IR. Richard Niebuhr's last book, The Responsible Self, 
put together from notes by his son, R. N. Nie „ appeared post- 
humously in 1963, H. Richard Niebuhr, The Responsible Self, 

New York (1963), Another volme of Nie S eSSAays, n tuo, 
is planned for future es gay | 


24, Richard Niebubr, An — af the Iden er God in 
Recent Thought, in Theolo ical Eine of the Evangelical Syn 
of North America, XLVILI 920 , 39-44; Tb A. ance Bet en 
Tabor and Religion,” Theol ical Ya azine of the - elica 
of North America, | 
DEI 


of North America, 


39. Richard Niebuhr, The Social Sources of Denominationalism 
in America, New York (1929), reprinted in 1954 and 1957, 


"Or" en kis"ofrerat dsr brit Nr work on bis e ene 


GAunver tation. 


A. 1920-1925: The Early Social Gospel Period 


Any "generalizations on Niebubr's earliest theological 


position mast be precarious because of the lack of material,” 


. Richard Niebuhr, Ernst Troeltsch's Philoso of 
lr. doctoral dissertation Tor Yale Divinity = (1524), 


available on University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


The primary literature consists of the twenty pages 
listed above, nor is there any help to be found in the Secondary 
1i4terature: The doctoral dissertations of Blackwood, The Problem 
of 2 ous — the ts of Albrecht RitschT, MIIIIan 
ames, A Buhr, a University (1557); Damhorst, 
Social Worm and Frotestant Ethics: The Ethical Views of Reinhold 
Viebukr and H. Richard Niebuhr, S. Touls University (1963); KITever, 

ogy and n H. Richard Miebuhr, Duke Ty 

; and Hoedmaker, 1 otal Iife, Utrecht (1966), the 

Ient dus of Mich have Wor ens dera le authority in the Niebubr 
discussions since all are written from the Sys tematic point of view. 
Hoedemaker, who more than the others considers the development in 
Niebubkr's thought, asserts that Niebuhr was never "a full-fledged 
Social Gospel adherent,” oP cit., p. 63, but is able to make this 
Statement only by playing down the 1920-1930 writings and anon 
totally ignoring those prior to 1925. His Statement that one will 
look in vain for a dramatic, Sudden turning point, ibid., in the 
writings of 'Niebubr is likewise controversial. It is true that 
Niebuhr's development was gradual; nevertheless, for one who looks 
back on The Social Sources of Denominationaligm in America from the 
perspective of The Church Agalir he World published just Six years 
later, the change Seems both Sudden and dramatic, Again Hoedemaker 
failed to give adequate consideration to the pre-1930 writings. 

Iikewise, the essays in the Niebubr Festschrift, 4h and 
Ethics, edited by Paul Ramsey, New York (1957), Teprinted as 
Harper Torchbook (1965) are thematic in nature except for —4 
Second” and third chapters on "Niebuhr's Theological Background" 
and "The Theology of H. Richard Niebuhr" by Hans M. Frei, but 
Frei considers only the mature theology of Hiebube. Even Niebubr 
hinself, describing his theological development in "Reformation: 
Continuing Imperative,” Christian Century, „III (1960); pp. 248- 
251, begins with 1930. Some things e gleaned from Surveys 
like Smith and Jamison, Religion in American Life, I, Princeton, 


With that word of caution in mind; however, 1t 1s necessary 
and possible to attempt to arrive at a general understanding 


of Niebuhr's intention in the years from 1920 to 1925, 


As Hopkins repeatedly points out, the labor question 


Stood at the very center of the whole Social Gospel Movement 


from GLadden's 1875 manifesto” to the closing salvos of 


Rauschenbusch's A Theology for the Social Gospel, * although, 


particularly in the later writings of Gladden and Rauscherbusch, 

attacks were launched on racism and nationalism, ? 
It is significant that two of the three pre- 1925 pub- 

l1ished articles of Niebuhr are devoted to a defense of 'pre- 


cisely that cause which the Social Gospel had all along made 


— — 


(1961), and Olmstead, History of Religion in the United States, 
Englewood Cliffs (1960), but for 1708 Part an evaluation of 
the earliest period of Niebuhr's writing must be based on a care- 
ful re-reading of the Niebulr articles thense lves against the 
background of a knowledge of the Social Gospel as formulated in 
the writings of Rauschenbus ch. | 


Scharles Howard Hopkins, The Rise of the Social Gospel in 
America (1865-1915), New Haven and London cc) HoaEine? boat” opkins? boo 
has become the classical history of this movement. 


Mashington Gladden, Working People and Their Enployers, 
Boston (1876), Ds” 


Salter: neus chenbus eh, A Theology for the Social Gospel, 
New York (1917). OL SDt 670! 6 | 


mes attacks became more frequent as the war drew near 
and after it broke” out,” Thus Gladden wrote in 1916, at the end 
of his life, "If anything is central in Christianity, it is the 
ob1iteration of. the. lines of division between races and national- 
ities and the inclusion of the world in one brotherhood," 
Washington Glaeden, The Forks of the Road,” New Tork (1916), pp. 
123-124; Quotes from Robert T. Handy, The Social Gospel in America, 
New York (1861). Rauschenbusch devoted Space to a discussion of 


these issues along Side the major labor issue in all three of his 
main works, 


thee center” of its 'concern--the cause of labor. In "The 
Alliance between Labor and Religion,” Nirbubkr' xaintairs that 
the labor novenent and Christianity are intimately related, 
not only historicslly but, also, which is much more important, 
"yy nature, 10 gince both are inspired by "hope for « better 
world, . . . faith in the ideal, bitter dizcontent with 
the sins of the present order, . the vorth f the person- 
ality; 7 and . che $0lidertty of: men, I In späte of 
appearance, the contemporary labor novenent is religious in 
nature, Since it too Shares tos Inspirath ans.  Pafortunately 
the ins$1tutionsl Church, put off by Labor's . of Sores, 
W A e e 
and arroid v0 stand nn has vacrif1ced her true secure of 


5 TAL abend WW Wil Gen. 


inspiretion and thus failed to recognize her n 


18 TY; A | YT ai - — 


with the ee of the vorker A At the proven nonant, 
bub cucherte, viene ay referring to the Selen . 
the church feels once nor o her kinahty vrch en- poor but ae 


"= 225 
1 #4 * 


— r horvelf er * n one again at a Mn 


3 ED 44 % 4 N. 4-4” $ $5; 99 * 1 2 LH | . An.. W n i is 


— time _ that kinship and warn edelst that novenent.. 
If this should ren, Wien the Church —¹t forfeiy Ty raue 


to 111 cons1deration as an . agency of. 9 | 1's | carrier 


Ut he Bits 1 InGAv: 0 
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dan. Rlohard 1 pry . 202. 
5 , aps cit. 2 
11 1649, vp. 298-199, . 9 
N 1 EC 726 <4, ht At *, 9 5 
——— is referred to Severn Times WS: 4. article-- 
each e a 14 on subs s:! 


of the prophetic spirit. 13 deR 641 
mus second article, chrutianity and the Social 
Problem, 14 written a year later; u a defense, explanation, 
an propagation of the Social Gospel which Hiebubr insists is 
not a new gospel but the Sane gospel as that preached by the 
Old Testanent prophets and Jesus, Paul, and John, Surveyed from 
a different viewpoincs-vic; the viewpoint of the Kingdom of God 
as oppogee te an individualiotic vinmpoins,”? - This Kingdon, 
whether 4t 1s to be realized here or beyond, is a Social entity; 


| 1 3n03ividkle itn 1.145 Ax: 

141544. . r with 
Walter RauSchaenbuzch's section tit led, "The Upcard Novenent of 
the Morking Classes, in Christianity and the —— Crisis, 
pp. 400 ff., reveals many 'S 
also praised in this ta for furthering the cause of inter- 


nationalian--thus NHichubhr's attitude torerd nationalicm is Shown 
to be that of 3 4 1 — 


* 7 Mebahr, "chriotiantty and the Sootal Problem," 


La nas, Ys en CEDi mn 3$ response 
NCR os ant hor ates tos 2 


religious kingdom af god vas in the theology af the Social dospe! 
Movement, The longest chapter in Rauschenbusch's A N for 


* eng leu Jork, (1917), is the chapter on 
or him is clearly the hermeneutical —— for 


the Ant erpretat 0 of the whole Christian gospal. He also 
includes in the book a chapter: on "The Kingdom of Evil." 
+2 Drapery, Yaoh T2:.0US6 Tore oY than the. wan 

iebubr avoids the debate between the worldly, ethical, 
or myStical, (interpretation of the 'Kingdon of God and the 'other 
worldly, eschatalo cal interpretation by calling the question 
"beside the « What 4 important is not the here“ or 
"beyond" alternative but the alternative vidualistic- social, 
and since a käingden is by nature a Social entity; an individuael- 
istic interpretation is. ruled out, H, Richard Niebubhr, "Christianity 
and the Social Prablen, p. . It 4 interesting to note that 
Bultmann — las Nan hannes,on the contrary, not 
only Deli neten [as 4 present reality-- 
attributing all references to a future — to the kichliche 
Redaktion--but also individualizes the kingdom, as his substitution 
of "Gottesherrschaft" for "Reich" in the translation of 
indicates, Bultmann, Das Evangelium von Johannes, p. 94. 
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however ,- it 1 4 social entity which exists not for its own 
Sake but for the. Sake of the individual nenbers, It is 
threatened. by the many ills of contemporary Society. These 
can be organized. und ex. two categories: There are. those that 
spring from excessive individualisn and. those that Suppress 
personality, 

There are nany causes of indivriduaelim and of the 
suppression of personality but the greatest offender in both 
instances is the. capitalistic systes of industrial organisation, 
which pronotes an inhuman individueliam by placing excessive 
power. in the hands of those few individuals vho- control the 
means of production and by emphasizing « the competitiye 
principle to the exclusion of other, more human, corsiderations, 
on the other hand, because it subordinstes human concerns to 
s cononic- ones, this saug capitalisn 1s- responsible for the 
suppression of personality which is So: characteristic of the 
twentieth century. This Supremacy of economic: over human con- 
cerns is often embodied. in institutipns, | The institution of 
private property, when valued ore highly than the human 
n which property should . Is one 1 of . 


The. arch $ derte * * proack and Live *. 
NMedubr ste 


Social Goapel, that 46, dhe level of .vhe Kingdom — — 
the #piris of captialiotle noclety which on the one hand — 


—_— — 
Sees, 


rampant indivieualion and” an "the other suppresses personality is 


thereby effectively challenged, 

_—_ vo early articles Show that We —"—_— of 
labor, $0 central to the whole Social 1 Hovement, 2180 
occupied the centre! poxition in Niebuhr's elles works. 
This alone is Sufficient to Justify clasvifying him in those 
years as a participant in this HovVenent. 5 addition to this 
povitive concern, it is clear from the above Summary of "The 
Church and the Social Problem” that Niebubr continues the 
attack on capitalism Launched by the seele! qa Kovenent 
and yStenatized and radicalized by Rauschenbusch, That he 
fights for the causes as 6 ns racial brotherhood 
on the 516, ndl again to Gladden and Rouschenbus pb, is one 
nore ronson for Judging Hoedenaker's assertion that Lieu never 
was 3 "Full-£ledged 800101 Gospel adherent" 1s to be invalid, at 
least for the yo prior to 1925. When one adds to all these 
considerati ons the fact that Ii ebuhr brought all these CONCErns 
into nenn — Jesus ———ů of We Lingdon * God 


a doctrine $0 central to the theology of pd ole seele! . 


— rein can be taken as . 


n - „ — - / 


L7This 48, of course, a Somewhat Schematized pregentation 
of the article but is nevertheless true to Niebuhr's intention, 
Again; in side ranarks; Hebuhr attacks nationalism and this tine 
also racis along with various other Have. — ens: Anmoral- 
ities 11 aivor ce, ne ri , and juvenile 


Lene. f 258g v. 63, 


B. 1925-1929: The Later Social despel Period 


Niebuhr did not publish at all in the years 1923 and 
1924, during which time he was working on his doctorate at Tale 
under. the direction of D. C. Macintosh, He finished the work, which 
was on Ernst Troeltschis philosophy of religion; 19 and returned to 
the midwest to serve as president of Elmhurst College, 20 This 
confrontation with Troeltsch was destined eventually to influence 
Niebubr profoundly; but the full effect of 'this influence was 
delayed many years because of the powerful figure of Barth whose 
huge Shadow eclipsed that of Troeltsch for the Niebuhr of the 
Thirties, After 1940 the Troeltschian influence began to assert 
itself once again and the Barthian eclipse, to wane, 21 but these 
two periods are the sub ject of later chapters of this paper, Here 
it is necessary to examine those works” published by Niebuhr after 
his return from Yale before his Barthian period--i,e,, those 
works appearing from the years 1925 to 1929, ' Among these there 
are those which continue the line of development discussed above 
and which, therefore, belong to the Social Gospel Movement and 


those which prefigure the turn which Niebuhr's theology will take 


after 1930, It is the former works with which this section 


— = & —_— — — ©. 07 4 hh 


194, Richard Niebuhr, Ernst Troeltsch's Philoso 
Religion, unprinted doctoral dis 1 
available on University Meref lin. 


2074 was at this time l Mebuhr 7s prov1dency, hat 
EInhurst College von accreditation. Cf, June B urag 


Change: An Introduction to the Iife and Thought of Reink 
New = (T56T), p. . 


210f. H. Richard Niebuhr, ' Ref ornat 10nt Continuing 
Imperative,” Christian Century, IXXVII (1960), pp. 248-250, 


is concerned. These consist of three articles and the first 
of Niebuhr's nejor books; ** 


. 6 BET Sis 
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4. Preliminary Are got ation 
It 1s the book, 2 Social Sources of Dononinations11en 


The ve ND Ades 


in — vith n Meer“ career 


- 


1 which furnizhes the clue to his ber concern  euring 
| - MOL er rely in 


— years and which enables one wo a13cover both the con- 


5 1 


v1nmd'ty and 6180ontimtty of these yoars th ne which came 


before and after, This book, and two of the articles, "What 


Holds bar ches Together?" dd "Churches That Kight Unite, 24 


which are progress reports on the 1nvestigntion leading to 
the — Gn of The Sootal Sour ces of Denoninationslion in 


iy 2% @SIDT "It 


America? are aiatinguiahed From the articles of 1921 and 1922 


LiS% | 


e above vy the fack that 1 — 1 — as the 
labor quentien, nations ang capſteliem, heron are no 
longer directly * only wwalrecelr under tal. m- po leni c 


94 


in those — is airected. . — an eoclevtartion. 
i- evil of the aavizion of the each u any denon 


N 


inatLons-—though, as 411 ve . pointed — lter, capttalien, 
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* tions. 
„ Richard Kiebukr, "hat Holds Churches Together?“ 
Christian © „ IIIII (1926), . 348-348; H. Richard H ahr, 
tue Industrial Classes, Theological Magazine 
of — Jews 11cal Synod of 2423 rica, -18; 


- Niebuhr, "Churches * TP. uni 1 
a (1999), pp. 259-281; H. Rich 


e, Jew "Terk, (19 xaprinaat TEST, 


24z, Richard Mebuhr, "Chur ches That Might Unite" 


25The findings discussed and the recommendations made in 
these two articles are later incorporated in the book. 


nationalen, and racism renain the ultinete 108.0 

It is not clear u Hieber switched his na jor attack 
from capitaligm to denoninationalinn, Perhaps he discovered 
in his readings of Troeltsch for his doctorate the Weber- 
Troeltsch-Tawney theory of the relationship between capitaliom 
and Protestantion, Although there is no indication ef this in 
his doctoral dissertat 10n, it is nevertheless perhaps fair to 
assure that he would have read more extensively in the historical 
works of Troeltsch than the Specific: references in the disserta- 
tion indicate, Thus in any ease, as will be pointed out below, 
by 1929 Niebuhr had appropriated not only the Troeltsch-Weber- 
Tawney theory mentioned above but alse several hypotheses con- 
tained in The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches and 
Croups;* and enployed them extensively as vorking hypotheses in his 
own-The Social Sources of Denominationalism in America, Among 


* — _ _ ü — 


267hia As clear from the whole of The Social Sources. of 
i Donominationalism in Anerics,. but is particularly evident in the 

Lest chapters of-this book, Denominationglisn is evil 
because 1 akes the chur ches attack on capitalism and national ien 
80 ineffective, and is itself a cenpronise with, indeed alnost a 
capitulation.to, the ethic of selfishness which underlines these 
sociological evils, introducing this ethic into the church itself. 
The article, "Christianity and The Tndus trial Classes, published 
in 1929 is also an indication that Niebuhr continued to be inter- 
ested in the question. of labor — by: — of his 
investigations on eie eee 91 


een Assertetlon Wok te lesen 
and netaphysicel ide or Trooltach's work, | 


9234 I "ts Bos crtoeiioten Dirohen 


und G Berlin,(1911 

aud Crappog, Berl translation by Olive Vyon, (1931), repubIioked s 
© Harper Torchbook, (1960) vith a forward by I. Richard” Wiebubkr, 7 
Niebuhr lists this bock as among. the. ten which influenced hin nost. 


Wet Richard ene "Ex Libris," —— un (1962). 
Pe end 


these is enn pl Wien 111 __ ecclesiantical 


2K — _ 


divis ions as result ing fron and reflections of nor e basic socio- 
logical dtwis ions. Uf course, the discovery by Hiebuhr of such 
an inner reletionship between capitaligm and Protestant 12 and 
between sociological and 'ecclesiastical divisfons would have had 
the effect of focus ing his attention on the church 180 5 If and 
naking him realize the necessity for overcoming the "enemy intra 
maras before Iaunching a "general offensive on Ms strongholds of 
capi tal im, rintionalien, and raci n u u wor 1d. 22 

1 Second; nore isnediste redo swr undertaking on 
Investigation on denominatipnalism is more mundane, Niebyhr vas 
assigned, or decided, to teach 3 course in Symbolics at Elmhurst 
in the twenties, 0 goon after he had returned from Tale. The 
Social Sources of Denominationaslism in America is the outcome of 


this course. 41 


— — 8 —_— _ 


zd mecher this ns on the problem of denoninationslism 
is in the first place occasioned by the discovery of Troeltsch and 
Veber, or whether Niebulr first began to concern himself with them 
after he began his investigation, cannot be determined with absolute 
certainty, What is evident, however, is that he made extensive use 
of their findings, as the thirteen referentes to Veber plus the $ix- 
teen to Troeltsch in The Social Sources of Denominationasliom in 
Anerica prove. Stores Ay =o Mp „** 0 "Oe" "8 


|  305yaboItcs drives its mne Tron bol“ und 18 che bbur se 
taught in all denominational seninaries on the syabolical writings 
of the church and especially those of the particular denomination to 
which the Seninary belongs. According to the orthodox thesis, it is 
1 0n arose and the need to 
| "Jar if Leetfon for the con- 


1H. Richard Niebulix, The Soctal Sources of Denominationaliam 
in America, New York (1929), reprinted In 1951 and 1957,p, vii. This 
book, applying for the first * the principles ef historical and 
sociological investigation to the Werken #00! —— wens, was 
revoluvionary' but 1 nov S olassic. | 
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In this book, Niebuhr's first najor work, he breaks 
with the theological explanation of denominationalism which 
had deen generally accepted, calling it in the Preface to The 
Social Sources of ' Denominationsliom in America, -artificial' and 


fruitless;% ang offers in its place what Sydney B. Ahlstron 
calls,” an essential Marxian-diagnosis f Anerica's 
— social 111˙9 applying within the context 
of this Narxian diagnosis categories taken from Meber and 
Troelvsch; 4: 


' -Ahlstrom's designation of the analysis of The'Soctal 


Sources of \Denoninationalicm in Anerice as "Narxist" cannot, 
however, be taken at face value., It is true that the actual 
history of Christianity and especially of American: Christianity 
is explained predominately, indeed, alnost exclusively; from a 
Sociological viewpoint, and that church lau, caenfessions;, and 
polity, are considered to be for the nos t part retiona1izstians 


22 5 M * 


af tex the Fact. 35 Iv 48 ales true-that obukr 3005 the: . | 


— *the primary « one anternining the ee of eier 
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421 LT 22:0 
and thus. rag — . refuses, 


rey HIER 4 K. Richard Uiebuhr 7s . in . 
Thought," in . and Crisis, XIII (1963), p. 214 


; $1 #DUAT HCH 
atnotrim; 500; aer 5 ive! 24. 
6505 8 ; e — FE 
def. The-Social: Sources of "Di | 
p. 13 f. Here: Viebukr; whi mitting 0 on, 
does nevertheless s reject the idea that all religious antulons can be 
explained as rationalizations. 


44 —. ad 
. * 


8 f. R. H ebuhr, The Social Sources of Denominationalicm in 
America, p. 21, and other passages. 


forces the only ones operating and nanes nationalism and racial 
animosities as independent factors influencing the course of 
historical development. | Nevertheless, apart from these 
reservations, Ahlstrom's comment is correct Since the primary 
thesis underlying The Social Sources of Denoninationalimm in 
America is that denoninational divisions are the result not of 


theological disagreement but of sociological fragnentation-- 
particularly: in economic status. In addition to this primary 
ins1.ght; concerning the interaction of Sociological and religious 
factors in the. arisal of eccleziastical divisions, Niebuhr 
adopted Several other theses developed by Weber and Troeltsch, 
always taking into consideration Tawney's critique: of these 
german scholars! position. 7 chief among these and the one 
which Niebuhr adopts nost directly is Harnack s and Troeltsch's 
hypothesis which relates economic and religious aspirations and 
sees creative religious novenents as the work of the lover 
classes.*. It 418 clear that this thesis of Harnack and Troeltsch 
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"RO references 8 Ueber are 11 to Gexanmelte Aufsatze 
zur Reli — vhich are the es 
——— —— — — den Geist des 
Italiens. The pri Forence to *K« Is bo his Die 
30g1al lenre  chrivbliche 41 1 - Gruppen, Barlin;, (1911), 
> Türe 1 to Religi Se of Capitalien, London, 1926, 
ron hls on of 
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s findings coincided 
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Ion this sub ject 1 2 2 from Die 
Soziallehre der christlicl x und Gruppen, p. 27; on p. 29 
6 Social Sources of Venomination | Lt America, A feu 1 
later, on p. vs, be quote Harn S8 Ppanste ty 
in the First Three Centr ies, Volume II, p. 105, on "Sane 
Sub Ject, | © IE 


is easily integrated into the Marxian convert of the bock 
inasmuch as it ass; ns congiidereble ieren to economic 
factors es the cause of the religious ferment among the lower 
classes and religions, 7 4 r 

Related to this hypothesis of the relationship between 
the lower classes and religious novenents is the dur ch gect 
distinction developed by Weber and adopted by Troeltsch. 92 Here 
again the inter-relationship of economic and social aspiretions 
and religious novenents is emphasized, Accepting the definition 
of a neck, formulated by Veber and | Trooltach © which considers 
the primary alst inovion to ve the \ princtpls of er entlasten, 
untvereelien ws the part of the church us opponed 40 8 Wen 


on the part 5 a sect, M ebuhr 00 precisely the antes 


135108 which influence the church or the sees to dert ons or the 
other or thess organizational principles, axverving * TO The 


adoption of ons or the other vype of conmvitution 5s itself 
Largely au to yh social condition of” woe vho form the soct 
or rr the church. In — = pr the Sect — ever 


been the child of an outcasy ninority, taking its rise in the 


<. &. Yue. Se 
Ii $1 # LS 1 * PS + 4 ' - — | 
| 2 ach ber, BY cit, "a Troeltsch, D0 
4 7 \ : - : 


Volume I, p. 331 T 


religious/revolts ef the poots"**. Following up. this. insight 
into the relationship between the econaomic-sSocial position of 
the Sectarians: on the one hand and their theological and church- 
polity position on the. other, Hiebubr. illustrates how increasing 
econonic and social prestige leads to a change in the Sect's 
theology: and polity, . The. adoption. of. this thesis as well as 


the manner in which Niebubr develops. it justify. Ahkstrom's 


ant coneerning the essentially Marxist tendency of Niebubr's 


analysis. F 


Ae buhr is The Social —— of Denominationslism in 
Anerica, p. 19. TroeItsch nentions the connection between E 
Sects and the lower classes in Svctal Teachin * 1. p. 331, 
but merely as a passing- remark, NWiebuhr, deer whole 
investigation under the influence of a Harzist inter ion of 
his tory, \gives more attention to this connection. . 


"The exanples listed are Bngligh Puritaniam in The Socisl 

Sources of Denominationalim in America, p. 45; the Half Nay 
covenant of the New England Drurahes which provides a classical 
example of transition since it is a compronise between the old, 
Strictly voluntary principle 112 by conviction and the 
unversalistic nenbership-by-birth rar e of the church, The 
Social Sources of f GELLER SALE 4 — 222 x40 P. 20, and 

1e 2.8m, 18 50 It | nominationalism in — 
PP + 70-72. T SSCoUT1Cc. v: be; 5 bs attencGart re] 


- 5533-45 possible chat Tamey's criticies of Weber has.als0 
influenced Niebuhr here, Although directed primarily at the Weber 


theory of the relationship between | cepitaliom. 
which he accepts in — 4 in Spite W vire E.. 


critique contains an inplied- cri r in which 
Weber exaggerated the ä of Adv 5 — of history. 


Cf, Tmey, Religion: and T Capital i po ti . K- 114, 
especially xIi-xiii, Tebun Ts 5 ̃ 
— in — - | » . 7 P. 288. 
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+, tested above; Eiobutr adopted from ueber and 
Troeltsch- the theary of the relationship between capitalism 
and Protestantisn, particularly in its Calvinistic form. 
While criticizing. the overstatenents which have marked the 
rise of the theory®*? Niebubhr is nevertheless of the opinion 
that It is not possible to disagree with: the fundamental: - 
content ion that a close relation has existed in modern tines 
between these two great Social novenants and that they have 
profoundly influenced ons another 6 He! employs this thesis 
(Weber ) as the foundetion for his chapter on "The Churches of 
the Middle Class, in Social Sources of Jenominationalium in 


Anerice;*” Moreover: Mebuhr accepts not only the theory» in 


general but also the fletails as worked out by Weber, who sees 


che development as follows: (1) -Larther 's re interpretation of 


"calling,” which 9 vo 3 a 006167” 8 Than a { 


religious: or Secular. moaning; (a) The — af this x6- 

interpretetLon by Calvinisn; (3) the Sub Sequent deve lopnent of 
inner-worldly escetlelen with its ttendant release of — 
for wang in this world, Zcononles was: the. Lie. an- wen ert 


of — energies were: applied; (4) The reinforcement of these 
energies wth. ideen novivation. by the [dnterprorevion of 


R Ap 7 


virtuous and ad Andustions conduet, N prouperity n 


ae eee, dee 


4 TL , 


1.44% 3h * 
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Alcr. P. 40, especially footnote 28, 


* xiebukr, The Social Sources of Denoninationalism in 
America, p. 79, 


4761s. , PP. 79-80. 


47y4iebuhr, The Social Sour ces of Denoninationalism in 
America, Chapter IV, pp. 77-105, 


attends it, as © sien of election. Here once notre, the 
Marxist tendency of  Hiebubr's analysis is indicated by the vay 
in which he modifies the thesis of Weber; giving. greater 
priority to economic factors, Niebubr suggests that the con- 
nercial cities of France, the great centers of commerce on the 
a * Netherlands, England, the Swiss commertial centers, 
and the — colonies adopted Calvinism out of economic 


rather than religious interests, and their conti mance in 


this faith is explained-by. the fact that its principle corres- 
ponded to their own economic interesty.”” 

There are a muber of other thoughts which Ii ebuhr 
appropriated from'Troeltseh' and enpleyed in this bock; most 
important is Troeltsch's study of the relationship between 


Protestantisn and nationaligm, particularly: the Latheran 


7 54 —— bs. me 4 ** "+ 
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Anis is the 1 prevented by Weber in Die 
rotestantisoche chik und der dest des Eapitalienus. 
Hebakr⸗ Social TT 


ources, P. 35-97, 


T0 FR... > * 
de nlebchr, Social Sources, pp. 92-93, 


501 ebuhr, Social Sourves; "Pp; "94; Niebuhr points eur 
that the commercial centers-of Florence and Venice were also 
Syupathetic to the Reformation: and night have adopted the now 
faith if the'feudal 3 had not von their struggle with the 
commercial interests, Ibid;; p. 93. Here again in his \exphasis 
on the Gconomi.c factor Mapuhr takes he lead from who, 
in defining the relationship'between ca Iiam and Ca _ 
enphasizes the priority of 'economic .« 978 22  -imborests to 
a greater extent — — 2 — 300121 —— note 01 
Chaptes: fs 5. dane . re f Gern ll 5 £* 


Protestantizm.” other incidental Troeltschian influences are 
the use which Wiebuhr makes of Troeltsch's Die Souiallehren in 


his chapter on "The Churches of the Disinherited,"*cput here 
the findings of other scholars, particularly Goch, are just 


as important. 


2. Continuity of Concern 


_ Niobuhr began his writing career following in the path 
of the Social Gospel blazed by Gladden and Reuschenbusch, His 
Gentral concern was the responsibility of the church for Society. 
Among all the social problems which the American churches faced 
in the twenties, the one with which Mebuhr was nost concerned in 
the years prior to 1925 was the 'problem of labor. In this also 
he followed the example of the other theologians of the Social 
Gos pel who, although giving occasional attention to the questions 
of nationaligm and raciszm, are also prinarily concerned with the 


problem of labor, 


IG E Reer 
I1ys.ebubr refers in a footnote to Troeltsch's "Protestantisches 
Christentum und Kir che in der Neuzeilt” in Tultar == | 
Part I, Section IV. This reference is to Troe s | 
t Christianity adopted the principles of nationalim, 
identified itself with a particular culture, and accepted in the 
place af papal" sovereignity the divinely appointed king or the 
Sovereign parliament, Niebubr, Social Sources, pp. 122-123, A 
later reference in the sane chapter, "Un Nationa == and the Churches," 
is to the sans article by Troeltsch; this tine to the ssctien in which 
Troeltsch-calls attention to Luther's German nationalisn expressed 
in his- rtation to the German nation to save Christianity from 


= Latin „ N Social n p. 133, and note 26, 
p. 290. 


OY Social Sources, _ 28-78. 
— 


53Gooch, The 2 of len Deneeratie Ideas in the 
Seventeenth Century, i . | 


After 1925 Niebubhr gave up attacking social problems 
directly, as he had dene in "The Alliance Between Labor and 
Religion“ and "Christianity and the Sookal Problem, 55 and 


with the help of insights von fron Harx, Troeltzch, Weber , 
Harnack, Tawney, and others began to analyze the phenomena of 
denoninationalim, Seeking to expose the forces which were 
responsible for the arisal and persistence of this phenomenon. 
ne could conclude from all this that Niebubr's 
interest in the problens of secular society had waned, that he 
had, cone to be the champion-of a strictly ecclesiastical 
ecunenisn,, and that he therefore is not to be reckoned among 
the representatives of - the Social Gospel after 1925, - This, 
however, would be a false conclusion and-a misunderstanding of 
the intention behind Niebubr's investigations from 1925 to 1929, 
as voll as a misreading of the book, Social Sources, in which 


these investigations arrived at their final formation, Since 
Niebuhr's ultimate purpose for undertaking the investigetion of 
— is the . as hart For which ho wrote the 
earlier articles, ahlovrom's aegcription of The: —— rere of 


Danoningttons1ien in Anerice as "a late Llovering of the Sooke) 


on 9 * 


Gogpel" 4s ene and whe weben of its mithor oven as late 


of S- 84 N 
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enn, "The Alliance Between Labor and Religion, “ 
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Se, "Chrigtianity and the Sone! Problem," 


. — „ie buhr 8 Place in — Thought, 
— Crisis, IIIII, (November 25, 1963), p. 214. 


as 1929 among the representatives of 'this Social Gospel is 
not only legitimate but ne cessary. 

Justification for this thesis can be found throughout 
the whole of the book, but the two kerygnatic chapters which 
form its beginning and end furnish the most conclusive evidence. 
Here it becomes evident that Niebulkr*s attack upon denominationalism 
derives its force from his understanding of denominationalism as 
the area's 341 to the 1 ethics of 
3 and racizm and to the ethics of concupiscense 
characteristic of capitaliom, 8 Moreover, Niebuhr's clos ing 
exhortation to r church to put an end to — is 
noi vated by his desire that the church play a more — role 
in the trugge against social injustices and his belief that this 


is posible SO long as the enemy, Gzguized as teneninationnlien, 


is allowed to * his — cxciotence within the church, 33 


S 7Miebuhr, Social Sources, pp. 3-35 and 264-264. 


Serbe ovils of denominationaligm do not 1ie, however, in 
this differentiation of churches and Sects, . . The evil of 
denominationaliem' lies in the condition which makes an arigal of 
Sects desirable and necessary: in the failure of the churches to 
transcend the social conditions which fashion them into caste- 
organizations, to Sublinate their :loyalties to standards and 
institut ichn only remotely relevant, if not contrary, to the 
Christian ideal. Niebuhr, Social Sources, p. 21. The whole Section 
V of Chapter I, PP» 21-25, 1 relevant here. 


5* + 


— ——— 5 that is, a Chriatienity 
which 'Surrenders its leadership to the Social for ces" of national 
and economic 1ife, offers no hope to the divided world, Lacking an 
integrating" ethics, lacking a universal appeal, it contimes to 
follow the fortunes of the world, gaining petty victories in a war 
it has long lost. From it the world can expect none of the 
prophetic guidance it required in its search for eee 
Niebuhr, 'Sockal es, p. 275. 


Thus, from these two chapters it becomes evident that the Hiebuhr 
of the years 1925 to 1929 is just' as mack a Social Gospel theolo- 
gian as the Niebubr of 1221 to 1922. The Social Sources of 


Denoninationalian in America, far from representing a change in 


concern,” represents only a tactical: change occanioned by Niebuhr's 
discovery that the eneny, whom hs has been urging the church to 
destray, has been undermining the attack from within, 


1920- 1929: 


In the first chapter of this paper the thaology whi ch 


underlay dhe Sootal Gospel vas Laenczf 10d as "11bera1" by the 

* three marks, It has been the — of the first — 
of bhis chapter that niedere work — the 1920's 4s a con- 
5 — of the theology of the een 8 If this * so, then 
NLebuhr's s theology vhroughout this decade Should bear those Same 
three narks of Liberalien which characterized the earlier 25 
opel theologians, This chapter 00 — by exanining Mehr e 


uritings | of this veried for the prozence of preelsely those — 


a) The WR of the Decade: 1920-1925 
b ap” "4 NCce OZ ” 


*1L034. 1 A. T8 | 7987s CEgrteil 
The first article published by Niebuhr, An Aspect of the 


Idea of God in Recent Thoughts, "0 which in $0 nany respects Strikes 
erg; ang 0 Ther 1 
one as unique in the Wiebubrian . is for the present 


. * * 
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508. . — "an — of the Idea of God in 


Recent Thought” in Theological Magazine of the Evangelical Synod 
of North America, XIVITT = 7 


that "aur definitions of God's nature are conditioned by our 

need of Hin, „51 yiebuhr discusses in the article two needs of 
man which arose inthe nineteenth century and continue to exist, 
and a new understanding of God which has been developed by 
theologians, philosophers, and artists in response to those 
needs; Both of these needs arose as a result of threats to 

the meaningfulness of tuman ethical agency. The first threat 

is posed by the mechanistic-deterninistic vel trans chaung of modern 


natural science and its challenge to'the freedom of the will. 
It is being met in Recent Thought = by the. concept of a 


"finite God” who is not siuply to be identified with the universe 
or the natural law; but is rather that "eternal tendency within things 
which makes for rightecusness. 8 

The Second threat is the result of the naturalistic 
understanding of the universe arising particularly from the 
Darwinian concept of the Survival of the fittest. Here the 
neaningfulness af human moral activity is threatened by the cosmic 
and \impersonal forces of evil against which it has to fight and 
in comparison with which it appears so weak, If God also Should 


+ 
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Ana ». 22, Althourh Blobake offers cartain 
reservation do the Statenent; he; nevertheless; accepts it in principle. 


| 2 particularly pragnatism and Vitalie. Kiobukr names. 
Janes and rr my 1 | 


8350. God ales — the creator not of the totality of 
nature, but of tha spiritual-life of ethical progress and 
civilization, ® IAA. , P. 41. 


in cone vay de identified with or thought of as responsible 
Zor thay 4153fe<force which pants on the jungle trek in the 
tiger, and lifts itself ure heaven as a tree, which cravis, 


7 I „er 


ties, lusts, and DS pursues, and eats itself in order to 
live Still more 'eagerly and hastäly, 184 the odds would bo too 
great and it would be impossible te Save humanity from the 
threat of meaninglessm ss, Therefore, God mist be understood 
as having. nothing to do with 211 that but rather as "s person- 
ality who reveals hinsslf as the ' Captain of Humility, the 
invisible King, who faces "the blackness" of the Unknown and 
the blind confusians and 'Joys of life, as ons Sho leads mankind 
through a dark jungle to a great; coriquest 1+5> * 

This concept of God as finite is: clearly designed to 
elininate the idea of God: as judge--to harmonize” the concept 
of God with. the ideals of love and progress so Gear to the 
nineteenth century. It is precisely this which Bushnell had 


set out to do in the forties and in which the early Social 


Gospelers, especially Gladden and Rauschenbusch; followed kim; 
though now the colorless and extremely inpersonal'understandinyg 
of god as an eternal: tendency, naking for righteousness,” has 
supplanted Bushnell's more Biblical understanding of God as 
Father. * Although Mäebuhr does. not identify hinself with the 
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54yievubr quotes \from H. 6. Vells without indicating the 
work from which he is quoting. Ibid., p. 43. 


sswid. The quotation is another from H,G, Wells used 
by Niebubr and again undocumented. 


SSTbia., p. 41. 
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'Frecent Thought” here discussed, his concluding remarks reveal 
narked zynpathics with this thought. 


14..Sub jection of Religion to Ethics 


That both threats in response to which'Rtecent Thought” 


formulated its concept of a finite God were threats to the 
meaningfulness of human ethical activity indicates the Second 
mark which this modern hnnLogionl thought bears — which 
identifies it as liberal, viz, its Subordination of —— 
interests to ethical ones, According to auch nodern theology, 


the neaning and purpose of religion is to render metaphysical 


Support to human ethical activity. This, religion does chiefly 


through the concept of God on which it is based. Therefore, 
when the concept of God which prevails in a religion is no 
longer capable of Supporting the assertion that "The efforts 


"68 , this concept nust 


of man are , , . . of crucial importance, 
be modified, The nodifikation — by Recent Moug ht 
is that God be conceived of as finite, — only on the 
basis of Such a concept of God can the neaningfulness of — 
ethical action be — — 

Once again Niebubr does not identify himnse lt vith the 


pragnatists, vitalists,or with Wells, but zhows marked zynpathy 


S Ibid 
SS ia. 7 P. 41, 


: 'y 


for their efforts, comment ing on their formulations in such 
a way as to justify the assumption that he accepts the pre- 
Supposition on which these efforts are based; namely, that 


religion dertves its neaning from its significance for thios. 


111) Beller ler 


The arg mark which dhe theology underlying ae 
Social gore! — ang ARR identified 1t AS liberal was its 
optintaric confidence 12 ability to progress toward the 
perfection of hinself and his society. This confidence resulted 
in a — of neliorisn, 70 The very names which Wells chooses 
for his God, "Captain of Humility," "Invincible King, \ſho leads 
RARKARE through a dark jungle to a great conquest, "71 ndlane 
the erben dendency of his position, 

Though Niebuhr himself Seems most critical of this last 


characteristic of "recent Thought” on God, nevertheless, he 


appears in the end e accept, with red wr dtorenggd this meliorisn, 
annerting in the last Sentence of the article that the "Christian 


Gos. is + « + „ the Captain of Humanity and the Leader in 
n72 


the battle for righteousness, 


Sdniebuhr is own comment on his development in "Reformation: 


Continuing Imperative,” Christian — 2 l (1960) 1 0 248, 
lends support to this asSumption.” 


70as Niebuhr hinself points out in this article, the 
religious approach which follows from the 1e 
God as "finite" is melioristie; "This pos | 
of James) issues inthe religion of nel ior ien. H. Ri chard Niebuhr, 
"An Aspect of the Idea of God in Recent Thought;" p. 41, 


71944. „ p. 41. 


721bid. „ p. 44. 


If then, as Seens probable, Niebubr's own theological 
thought in 120 18 Similar to the thought which he describes 
in Aspects of the Idea of God in Recent Thought,“ it bears all 
three of the distinguishing marks of 1liberalism which the theology 
underlying the 806161 Gospel movement from Gladden to Raus chenbusch 
bore and nut be considered therefore in theological contimity 
with this movement, But, more than this, to the extent that it 
aSSimilates "Recent Thought's" concept of a finite God, it moves 
beyond the 1iberalizm of the Social Gospel, drawing a conclusion 
which vas perhaps implicit from the beginning: of the 1iberal 


movement: but which even Rauschenbusch would: hardly have been pre- 
pared to draw, ® v,, that God is the eternal tendency within 
things making for richteousness. 


; 
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v) d Decade: 1925-1929 


If — theological po#ition n 1920 at the beginning 
of the period under dizcussion in this chapter can bs identified 
as onventially continuous with that of the Social open theologians 
by the prezence in both theological posttions- of the Same thres 


Liberal marks, nothing. is erer proven concerning 1 Niebutr's 
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poxition in 2929, aha vane debate — HAS chapter- ends; In this 


— — — 


7rt 1s doubtful if Niebuhr hinself accepts this final 
formulatian of 1iberalizm even in 1920, The most that can be 
inplied from the article is that he is involved in a flirtation 
with this thought, Certain evangelical influences, however, 
centered about. the. Symbol of the cross prevent him from a complete 
acceptance of this "recent thought. Cf, ibid., p. 44. 


paragraph; therefore, it is necessary to exanine The Social 


Sources of Denoninationslism in America for the presence or 


absence of these' Same three features of 1er aliens 


i) De of God 


The concept of God which underlies the exhortations 
with which The Social Sources of Denominationaliam in America 


opens and closes is not that of the extrene liberalism dis- 
cussed in the article above; but is that of the nore evangel- 
ical liberalism of Bushnell, Gladden, and Rauschenbus ch. Here 
God 18 concelved of not as the eternal tendeney naking for 
righteousness"75 but as the Christlike God” of the Gospel 7s 
who reveals kinself in Jesus Christ and who can be understood 
only in terns of "zacrificing love. 77 He is the Father-God 


who in the gospel of Jesu Christ reveals to nankind *their 


„ — — * 2 — 


74There will be no attempt here to exanine in detail 
all the writings which appeared between 1920 and 1929. mess 
consist in the doctoral dissSertation' on Ernst Troeltsch which, 
being a work of pure research, is not indicativerof Niebukr's:. 
own thinking, and thus not relevant to this discussion, and 
seven Short afticles; ons of mich, Jesus Christ, Intercessor, 


International Journal of Religious Education, III (1927), 

Faber T, pp. 88 17 ot FafIidie Eo . io 7 no [Table to ib of these articles, 
as indicated above, are progress reports. on the investigations 
leading to The Social Sources of Denominationalizm in America and 
are integrated into this book, A een treated above in 


the first section of this chapter; two will be discussed in a 
later chapter, 
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e pod, 4, 
758. Richard Niebuhr, Social Sources, p. 278. 


7Tyvido, p. 8. 


potential childhood” to hin and "their possible brotherhood 
with each. other"; © who offers to nankind-an eternal love, 

"in which each individual-can realize the full potentiality 

of an eternal life in self-nacrificing devotion to the 
Beloved Community of the Father and all the brethren," ?. 
Nevertheless this understanding of God as“ Christlike“ and 
"loving Father“ is developed in The Social Sources of 
Denominationalism in America in Such a way as to virtually 
cxelude any meaningful understanding of God as judge. Precisely 
this emphasis on God as loving Father, to the exclusion of God 


as. judge, is the first ot the narks which characterize the 


liberal theology of the Social Gospel theologians . Thus the 
concept of God present in Niebubr's 1929 publication stands in 
cantimity with the concept of God dominate in the Social 
Gospel novenent. What has happened in the years between 1925 


and 1929 is that Niebukr has noved away from the more Secular 


liberalism discussed in F Aspect? toward the more:evangelical 


liberalism of Rauschenbusch, but this novenent renains within 
the bounds of liberal theology. 


11) Subjection of Religion to Ethics... 


It 4s here that the continuity between Kiebuhr in 1929 
and the Social Gospel Movement from 1876 to 1918 comes most clearly 


* 


783h46., p. 278. 
7 rbaäd., p. 279. 


to expression, 80 The opening and closing' chapters of The 


Social Sources of Denominationalism in America are, in fact, 


nothing but ethical exhortations in which it becomes clear that 


in the writing of the book Niebuhr's ethical interests were 


overvhelningly dominant, Niebubkr intends through' this book to 
fight the "domination of class and Self-preservative church 
ethics over the ethics of the gospel, 81 a domination aided and 


abetted by denominational divisions, It is because denominationalism 


"2ignalizes the defeat of the Christian ethics of brotherhood by 


the ethics of casten? that it is attacked and exposed in this 


Study, It is because "denominationalism thus represents the 

moral failure of Christianity"®s that it must be overcome, To put 
the matter positively, it is in order to solve "the problem of 
Synthesis of culture--of the building up of an organic whole in 


which the various interests that Separate nations and classes 


will be integrated into a harmonious, interacting Society, Serving 
ons common end in diverse nanner 84. tha t denoninationalism must 


be overcome since "denominational Christianity, that is, 'a 


Christianity which Surrenders its leadership to the social forces 


5OThe year 1876 18 the date of publication of Gladden's 
Working People and Their Employers, It was 1918 in which” both 
adden and Rauschenbusch died. refore, these dates are often 
used to mark the beginning and the owl of the nos t fruitful stage 
of the Social Gospel Movenent. 

81Tbid., p. 21. 

821A. p. 

88 id., p. 


84 bid. p. 


of national and gconomie life, offers no hope to a divided 
worle, 85 #7 

Thess, as well as any muber of additional quotations 
from the opening and al os ing chapters of The Socinl Sources of 
Denominationalian in America, clearly indicate the dominance 


of ethical over religions interests in this book; 88 Thus, here 
again, by the presence in Niebubr's 1929 theology of that 
second mark of 1iberalism which the theology of the Social 
— bore, contirmity between these nen and Hiebuhr is 
established. 


111) Meliorism 


It is perhaps this last mark of Iwersal iss which in 


Niebubr' is  most modified, not only in 1929 but already ih 1920, 
There is none of the Superficial "triumphalisn"” which character- 
ized so nuch of Liberalizn®” to'be found in Niebubr's witings;** 
It must, however, be remembered on the one hand thet Such 


Superficial optinien had been found in hardly any of the theologians 


— — r 
681523. 5. 275. 


e871. is not Rue in the N i 1 it of 
the book that Hiebuhr?s predominate interest in the ethical issue 
is indicated, The manner in v the findings, which constitute 
_ body of the book, are pres ikewise indicates the 

ce JEETS ethical. over religious concern, nx. 


*1 *. * + 
28 wes * Gy * A r * 9d A: * 


erer. 55.75 Us A of F. R. Tennant: ono Lcal | 
Theolo 2 Volumes, Canbridge, (1928, 1930); The 0 
Pro 5 of Sin, Cambridge, (1906); The Concept of Sin, Cambridge, 


bsp reason for this is the role which the crucifixion 
plays in Niebuhr's thought from 1920 on. 


of the Social Gospel, rooted as they were in coriebete 

practical experience, but that they had on the contrary known 

how to take suffering and the necessity for struggle seriously, 
so nuch so that they were often able to make sense of apocalyp- 
tic inagery--denythologizing it to be sure, but not ridiculing it. 
On the other hand / equally to be remenbered 18 that In spite of 


Niebuhr's rejection of 's Superficial Iiweralis he, Iike his 
predecegsors in the Social Gogpel Movement, rendins confident 
of man's ability through hard work, Sacrifice, and suffering to 


progress toward realization of the Kingdom of God on earth. 

This confidence is expressed in a 1929 article which 
appeared in the official publication of his denoniriavtion, 9? In 
a curious paragraph on xillenarianiew,' he suggests that the 
"complete substitution of a heaven and hel exchatology”*” for 
the frankly millenarian apocalypticizn' of late Judaism and many 
Christian Sects which "were at one in their expectation of a neu 
heaven and'a new earth, of the removal of injustices and of the 
establishment of the Kingdom of G08" 1 vas rot entirely good. 
It may have led to a deeper understanding of I SONA nal Salvation, 


* i * 


but at the Sane vim 10 9 an interpretation * Christiantt 


— * eng 
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which cmained nir kenne dee! 0 Social —— end | 


rien 0.09" vi Inari. There 
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— The Theological Na ganine of the —_ f North +» Aly 
LVII (1929) 


led to the aräisal of a new Secular miller tenen, Marxist- 
Laninist philosophy, The inplication of the article is that 


its do ee of honor. 2 411 this indicates disst inet 
neliloristic tendancies in 1929. „ ap 
.- .- A. Second eridence of Niebuhr's restrained confidence 


in man's ability to progress 18 indicated by Several passages 


in The Social Sources of Denominationalica in America, Niebubr 
is, for-exanple; confident that "the Christianity af the gospels 


doubt less containg the. ideal. - thet can bring inner 
unity to the world. 9, ye 18 convinced that Af the church dis- 
covers anaw this ideal and acts upon it, then she will awaken 
unn answering rasponse in nany a han heart, since "throughout 
nankäind there is'a vast fund of latent energy and devot on which 
awaits release and guidance by Such an ideal as that of the 
dospols. 5 

The final evidence of the presence of what has been 
described as melioristic tendencies in the: Niebubz of 1929 is 


* = „ 


TY p 1 9 en 
An 3 — taken — Uisbuhr 40. ED. 
enough, very similar to that of Welter Rauschenbusch in EDD 
and _ Crisis, p. 105 ff, and in his Theology for oc 
3 1 nien. There is 
Lan wes 9 demythologized mi lenar is no 
proof of direct — of on Rauschenbusch but the. 
extent to which the two. discussions parallel ons another, leads one 
to , Such dependence. 


esel Sourenn, v. 276. 


& 


923. p. 279 


2 p. 280. 


1 
'S. 


* 


found in the Sharp critics of crisis theology which he 
includes in the closing Section of The Social Sources of 
Dononinationalian in erde - Crizis theology, he sers, 
"is dt as ineffective as tional christlanity.“ 
It "regards the nessage of 5 } -gospel as applying to the 
individual's relation to a transcendental sphere alone and 


condemns every aspect of this present world; including culture, 


religious Striving, and every attempt at anelioratian of Social 
evils as che expression, of.,a deprayed and lost vill... ,. It 


has become a refuge for dis i1lusioned followers of the Social 
Gospel, , . 9 To be sure, Such a transcendental other-worldly 


theology nay Toner a valuable criticism of a too provincial 


Social Gospel and it may de the. 50uz0e of profound en into 
the religious Ire of the individual; nevertheless & * in the 
and an "aScape from the vor ld 8 and is "a4nply. Ans le want 80 for 
as the ell eee e 
theologians! * that the coamio Fact af The unn of 
God. trans cends all hunan — * and. vialors nay be valid; thore 
is navertheless Some relationship won this comic kingdom 
and these Man ideals and viSions, Fox, this geesen 4 40 
IIlegitiaste for the church to seek to enceps. fren her duty of 


I6Tbid., p. 275. 

97Tbid., p. 275. The question here is not whether Niebuhr 
rightly understood the intention of crisis theology, but only how 
he has understood it and reacted to it, 

9815 4d. p. 275. 


99 Tad. p. 276. 


"Jealing with the present world in the licht of our highest 


ideas and Nee insights, 100 Crisis nnr. — 


of re as a Human enterprise i lever. "the obligation 


which 11 es upon religion, + + + to ouds3ibute the better for the 
good or . _ bad for the bad and to ponotrats the stuff of 
existence, So far as possible, with so mach of $aving imrlodge 
and so much of raten effort as are available, 101 In this 


polenio wn. pe of M crisis thavlegy the laat — of American 
102 


2 


lber elles ve have called "neliorian" —1 clearly present. 


10076447, p. 277. F 


101i. 


10274 4s interesting to note that the Iiber lien under- 
lying the Social Gospel Movement in America from Gladden on 
differed at a very Significant point from the European liberalism 
s0 violently attacked by Barth in 1919 and again 1922. Whereas 
the European" liberals were for the nost part quite proud of the 
very rationalized civilization to which they belonged and vere 
really defenders, consefously" or uncons clows ty; of this status 
quo, the representatives of the Social Gospel vere revolutionaries 
who, inspired * Marx and his followers and by the Russi an 
Revolution, the status quo--particularly the capitalistic- 
nationalistic 51 Inc ples--which to the German liberals Seemed $0 

"rational.” The difference is seen quite clearly in the differing 
attitude which the two groups took toward NMarxizm on the one hand 
and to World War I on the other, Cf, Harnack's enthusiastic 
utterances in praise of Teutonic virtue as opposed to Slavic 
barbarity with Walter Rauschenbus ch's and Gladden's very reserved 
and, indeed, Sad comments on the war. 


Conclusion 


With this examination of The Social Sources of 
Denoninationalism in America for the three marks of liberalism, 
this chapter can be concluded, The exanination of Niebubr's 


* * *T7 : + 


writings from 1920 to 1929 has Shown that throughout this 


decade he shares both the interests af the: Social Gospel 
theologians and their basic liberal theological approach 
characterized by the presence of the three marks defined above. 
This conclusion is supported by Nebulr's own Statement on his 
theological development in which he says, "In the 1930's I had 
given up my connection with that ethics and religion-certered 


way of thinking about God and man which 4s roughly called 
liberal, 103 underlying 

It is to these years of. the 19308 that this study 
now turns. During those years Nigebubr uwndervent the 38 


development which theology in general underwent, 


— 40 — 
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id Richard Hobukr, Dietl, Continuing Inperative," 
Christian Century, (1960), p. 22. 


CHAPTER THREE: CRISIS AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Introduction 


It is the thesis of — Tuo that 2 the years 
1920 to 1930, Miebuhr was noving gradually mon from that 
beet characteristic of the Revs chenduschien Social Gospel, 
under the influence of which he had daran his theological 
career but that, in spite of this trend, his thought remained, 
even as late as 1929, essentially within the bounds of the 
liberal ng of this School, Support For this thes1s rests 


upon three characteristics underlying the thought of The 50 cial 


Sour ces of — —U— — America, the book with which 10 


1923 this epoch of Niebuhr's vriting Career closes, These 
characteriStics are: (1) Concept of Goa; (2) The ethical inter- 
pretation of religion, an interpretation which 2 of Christ« 
Lani ty a — of life ——— L.. an „ ethical * * 

In the 1iberalism of the Social Gospel 1 is _ inpltontions 

of this code for 800101 ethics wha ch are es, (3) Restretned, 
but nevertheless persistent, optimien regarding nan reforming 


i110 % I Ir ary er rind Hes in WScwiturte Wenn during 
"7 r Enn 1 n i * 


| 1712. note 31, p. 14. 


2rhe last chapter of Social Sources, titled Ways to Unity,“ 
pp. 264-284, is an example of This basic opt inis now under strong 
attack but holding out, Not only does Niebuhr hope for a unity of 
the Church which will overcome the evils of denominationalism but 
he also hopes that this ecclesiastical reconciliation will lead 


those years vas Troeltsch, but the Troeltschian relativism 
had not yet erased those liberal narks which Niebuhr had 
inherited fron the Social Gospel lers and which gave to Social 
Sources its keryymatic ring. ' Even less had the revolt of 


European crisis theology seriously threatened Niebubr's 


1iberaliom prior to 1830. 


The years 1930 to 1940, the r during which Niebubr 
began to . — in the categories which characterized his mature 
thought, law vhs gradual disappearance in Niebuhr's thought 
of those marks of liberalism which he had received from the 
Social Gospel and which furnished the pillars upon which the 


theology underlying his Socisl' Sources had been built,” The 


disintegration.of Niebubr's liberalism occurred under the impact 
of two primary intellectual influences--the one — to him 
from contemporary philosophy and pSychology, the other from 
contemporary theology, The ——c_ and psychological 


Rü among which the rr of Ernst fro lech played 80 


— 


— 2—c»— 


toward the realization of the been Tingdos of 90d on earth. 
The book ends, The road to unity is the road of sacrifice which 
asks of Churches, as of individuals, that they lose their” lives 

in order that they may find the fulfillment of their better selves. 


But 1t 18 auge "the road to the eternal values of" mee God 
that is among us. Niebubr, E a7 P. abt, 


mig * — — CE — 
- 


303evuhr's first confrontation Ach erisls Abelepr is 
M in Social — heat) : 275-277, * above, p. 885 note 98. 
„ h ere tre 
+ 418i chars" Miebuhr, "Reformation: continuing Inperative,” 
Christion Century; 4 1} p. 101. 


58, Richard Uiebuhr "Religion « aa Sthics,” World |- Tomorrow, 
XIII (1930), pp. 443-446, 
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important a role," will be investigated in a later chapter 
of this paper, It is the task of this chapter to trace the 


nore Strictly theological influences which contributed to 
Niebuhr's, abandonment of liberaliem,” 


A. The Collapse of the Iiberal Mentality in America 


The Context: A Changing Historical Mileau 


The acceptance by Niebuhr of the dual influences 
described above and the resulting collapse of his liberalism 
can only be understood in the context of the concrete historical 


events which occurred between 1925 and 1935 and which so altered 


richard, as well as his brother, Reinhold, read. Troeltsch 
as young men and were very impressed by his works, particularly 
by his command of historical facts and his understanding of histor- 
ical reality, To how large an extent H. Richard at an early age 
was pre-occupied by the problems. raised by Troeltsch can be seen 
by even a cursory reading of his excellent doctoral dissertation, 
Heer e Philoso of Religion, Yale University (1924). 
© ed this work at the age thirty, The persistence 
and profundity of this Troeltsch's. influence was a fact of which 
he himself was aware, Cf, The Meaning of Revelation, p, x; The 


Sos of God in America, pp. * 
X11; 1 O7; yi e 14; 181f; "Refo 


ng 
Imperative,” All the important expositions of Niebuhr*'s. thought 
give much attention to this Troeltschian motif as well, Vide Hans 
Frei, "Niebuhr's Theological Background, Faith 2 3 CS, pp. 9-64, 
esp. pp. 953-64; Hoedemaker, op, cit., pp. 4 , also, the 
interesting article by J. van den Berg, Tussen TroeTisch en Barth, 
in Gereformeerd Theologisch Tydschrift, IXIII (1963), pp. 161-175, 


rt is impossible, of course, to maintain a strict division 
betweern.theological and philosophical interests and influences at 
work in Niebuhr or to isolate from one another the two developments 
in his thought which are here treated in separate chapters.  Never- 
the less, neither the chapter division nor the order of the chapters 
is entirely artitrary but corresponds to the evolution. of Niebubr's 
theology from 1930 to 1962, Niebuhr hinself furniShes the clue in 


"Reformation; Continuing Imperative," Christian Century, IXXVII 
(1960), p. 248, eb 


the geners]l intellectual mentality of  America.: Therefore, it 
is necessary in the introductory Section of this chapter 
briefly to refer to these e In a second section the 
general religious and theological reaction vill be cursorily 
presented before H. R. Niebubhr's specific development within this 
context is discussed in the concluding pages of the chapter. 

American liberalism vent to var in 1917 confident that 
this var to end all vars“ vould "make the world safe for 
denocracy."? Because of this illusion and because of the: geo- 
graphical isolation of North America and the minimal suffering 
occasioned by the var in America and to Americans, Anerican 
liberalism was not so imnediately- or profoundly shattered by 
this trauma as was its European counterpart. Nevertheless, 
that series of events which began in 1920 and continued nearly 
uninterrupted until 1939, leading the world: into the economic 
political chaos of the 1930's and ending- with the outbreak of 
World Mar II, isoleted liberaliam more and more from the con- 
temporary historicasl reality and alienated- it from the intell- 
ectual mood of the time. A Short: resune of these events will 
Serve to indicate the Source of that disillusionmment. which: came 
increasingly to characterize the younger generation. of American. 
theologians after 1930; 


"Bris is intended not as a rudy of this renn Leg 
but only as a list of events which deternined the psychological! 
mood of the years 1330 to 1940-- that decade in Niebuhr's life 
which is under discussion in this chapter. For a. more detailed dis- 
cussion- of te relationship between historical events and theolog- 
ical developments, cf, Sydney Ahlstrom, "Theology in America: A 
Historical Survey, in Smith and Jamison's Religion in American Life, 
I, Pp. 310, and Carter, op. cit., P. 17f. 


Woodrow Wilson, Message delivered to Congress, April 2, 1917, 


The defeat of the Democrats in the ebetion of 1920 
had important effects on American domestic and foreign policy. 
Foreign ike returned to the principle of 1S8olationism, The 
Congress refused to ratify the Treaty of Versailles and insigted 
on making a separate Settlement with the various belligerents. 
Menbership in the League of Nations,” as well as in the World 
Court, was likeise refused by Congress, which considered these 
organizations to be threats to Amgrican sovereignty. 

On the international front, various problens which © 
Served to increase the tens ions between the nations arose during 
those years. | Chief of these was the question of naval power, a 
question which had not been settled by the Treaty of Versailles, 
In an attempt to deal with this problem and to Limit” the size of 
naval forces, a Series of conferences between the great naval 


powers? was held, beginning with the Vashington Naval Conference 
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of 1921. Sone Successes were at first registered,” the uschi ng ton 
Pact being signed in 1922, the Kellogg Naval Pact in 1929 and, as 
the outcome of the London Naval: Conference, the London Naval 
Treaty of 1930 vas signed by Great Britain, the United States, 


Japan, France, and Italy. These linkted Successes vere out- 


weighed, however, by the continued atmosphere of suspic ion betveen 
the parties, by the important; reservations attached by Italy and 
France to the London Neval Pact, and by the failure in 1927 of 


— — *, — _— 4 — I . 2 — 5 


tochter participants were Great Britain, United states, 
and Japan, with France and Italy Sometimes participating and 
Sometimes refusing. fO VOTRE uns des BAG Coms Vt 


Coolidge's attempt to arrive at a treaty liniting the number 
of those types of vessels not covered by the Vazhington Pact 
of 1922, Horeover, by 1930, the year with which this chapter 
begins, these early Successes were largely forgotten and that 
long list of failures which was to lead to World Var II was 
beginning, Une of the first and most dramatic of these failures 
was the First World Disarmament Conference held in Geneva under 
the RSA of the League in 1932, after which the international 
situation deteriorated very rapidly, The psychological effect 
of this failure was particularly large because the Conference 
had been in preparation since 1925 and had been so highly 
publicized that many nations and groups had come to attach great 
hopes to it, and to view it as a panacea for all the world's ills, 
Its failures also contributed to the increasing disdain for the 
League of Nations on the part of the Fascists and Bolshevicks 11 
and probably aided the Fascists' forces in Germany on the eve of 
their Seizure of pover, 

Internal developments in many other Lands had 'also con- 
tributed to the general disorder characterizing international 
1ife in the Twventies and Thirties, On October 30, 1922, Mussolink 


had assumed power in Italy and vas leading that nation into an 


increasingly chauvinistic program, After a coup in Japan in 1930, 


the military came to exercise nore pover, and in 1931 began the 
conquest of Manchuria (Manchoukuo ) in earnest, turning a deaf ear 
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Urne polabprick governnent of Russia had cone tothe 
meeting with a very idealistic plan for total disarmament. When 


the other delegations laughed at them, they accused the Bourgeoise 
nations of insincerity and took no active part in the discussions, 


N — add 


to, all the moral exhortations of the League, withirawing from 
that organization in 1932, 12 u 1933. the Weimar Republic 
finally Succumbed to the complications with which it had been 
beset from the beginning and the nast violent and lawless of 
dictatorships. began in Germany, The final failure of. the 
League and the denise of that organization began in 1935 when 
it failed to deal effectively with the crisis. occasioned: by 
the Italian invasion. of Ethiopia.” on February. 28, 1938, 
after the victory of the Japanese liberals at the election, a 
military coup Strengthened. the powers of the military.in Japan 
StLLL further and the constant crives occasioned- in Europe by 
Hitler's policies kept that continent in a state of neurotic 
tension until the outbreak. of hostilities on September 1, 1939. 
On. the economic scene things looked: equally dim during 
these years... The Republican, victory of 1920 had meant. for 
America.the end of progressivism, which had never really. enjoyed 
extensive. Support. among the people. but had depended. on the 
popularity. of individual. persons, chiefly Theodore Roosevelt, 
and a return toward classical capitalisn,  laiswztfaire economy, 
high tariffs; and a government policy generally favorable to big 
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„12 pen ad canpleted the conquest of. * by September, 


1931. The, attempts of the.Leagys; to get Japan, to withirgw, ren 
Manchuria \nucceeded 2 ip. ee APE; 80 n from the 
League. 99 ta irt A 28 | 
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zan, economic. MTN inposed. by the League. against 
Italy failed to effect the economy of that aden eee, 
to cause her to halt ber Invasion. 
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money concentrated in a few hands, After an initial era of 
prosperity, depression began suddenly and dramatically with 

the crash of the New York Stock Exchange on October 24, 1929, 

The Depression Soon Spread to the entire western world and led 

to almost total economic Stagnation, In spite of the vigorous 
policies of the Roosevelt administration, the problems, though 
Somewhat alleviated, were not Solved, The World Economic Congress, 
meeting in London in 1933, was unable to deal constructively with 


the basic problems of monetary policy and international trade re- 
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strictions and led to severe disagreements between the various 
14 
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parties and to higher, rather than lower, tariffs, 


B. The Theological Reaction: The Crisis of Theological Liberalism 


e 


American theological and religious thought, particularly 
that close to the Rauschenbuschian Social Gospel school with its 


central theme of the Kingdom of God on earth and its confidence in 
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Society's ability to achieve the realization, or near realization, 
was oriented in a sociological, economic, and political direction 


and was therefore extremely Sensitive to developments in the 


15 


political and economic spheres. Indeed, the young theologians 


— — 


14This historical resume is based on Walter C. Langsam, 
The Vorld Since 1914, New York (1943), 


L5por a more detailed discussion of the inter-relationship 
between Secular historical events and American theological develop- 
ments from 1920 to 1930, See Paul A. Carter, The Decline and Revival 


of the Social 1, Ithaca, New York (1954), especially Chapter TT, 
Fe Social _— and the Spirit of the Times,” pp. 17-28; Chapter XI, 
"Preparation: The Social Gospel in the Great Depression,” pp. 141-163; 
and Chapter XII, "Impact: The Hundred Days and Afterwards,” pp. 163- 
180, Here the role of historical events in the evolution of the 
thought of Reinhold Niebuhr from 1927 to 1941 receives Special treat- 
ment but Carter also refers to H. Richard Niebuhr and John Bennett. 
Ahlstrom also discusses the relationship between historical factors 
and the collapse of liberalsm, Ahlstrom, op. cit., pp. 310ff, 


of the twenties and thirties, reared in the Social Gospel school 

and, therefore, Socially concerned, became increasingly dissatisfied 
intellectually and spiritually with that theological and religious 
1iberalism upon which the Social Gospel was based and which dominated 
American intellectual and cultural circles prior to 1920, 18 The 
impotence of the liberal world view and formulas was revealed each 
day in the headlines of the newspapers of the country, which these 
young theologians read with concern. Nor was the historical reality 
Such as would elicit religious experiences Similar to those which 
furnished the religious foundation for the theology of the great 


liberals, 17 


I6"hile the older Social Gospel had been in harmony with 
its social milieu, the new Social Gospel was in deepest disharmony 
with its setting. Carter, oP. Cit., p. 31. By "older", Carter 
means that of pre-war days; never is that represented by churches 
ard theologians after 1920, 


17the pages of the Christian Century, which is a sort of 
barometer of the religious situatilon in America, begin to reflect 
after 1920, and particularly after 1930, the growing gap between 
1iberalism and historical reality as it was experienced in America, 
Particularly informative is the debate between editor Morrison and 
Reinhold Niebuhr on the issue of pacificism, For a special treat- 
ment of the Church's role in the peace efforts between the two wars 
and her reaction to the failure of this effort; See Doniven A. Lund, 
The Peace Movement Among the Major American Protestant Churches, 
(T5TS-TI995), a RT UlsSertation available on University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Pub, No, 16243, The dissertation con- 
tains special reference to the League of Natiomms, the World Court, 
and the Kellogg Brand Pact, Carter, op, cit., p. 134f, indicates the 
extent to which American Christendom was lved in the Peace Move- 
ment from 1920 to 1929, particularly under the leadership of the 
Federal Council of Churches, Virgilius Ferm's collection of intell- 


ectual autobiographies, Contemporary —. — Theology, (1932), also 
reveals what is happening. 
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The clearest and-mogt complete articulation of the 
trauma which the young generation, of American theologians, 
and to a certain extent the American.churches thenselves; 
vere undergoing under the inpact of these events is the early 


18 


writing-of :Reinhold-Niebuhr, Leaves fromthe Notebook of a 


Taned Cynic is particularly interesting in this connection 
decause, being a collection of entries which Niebubhr made in 
his diary during the years 1914 to 1928 when be was pastor of 
Bethel Church in Detroit, Michigan, a par ish of the Evangelical 
Synod of North America, it is the nost personal ef this writings 
and thus enables one to observe his: personal reactions to the 
First World War, to tha economic policies of the Republican 
administrations- of the 1929's; and to the labor-nanagenent 
problems in Detroit 's auto industry. The very title of the book 
suggests the nood af the author in the face of the difficulties 
confronting hin and his disillusionment with the liberal theology 
which he had learned at school and which is proväing impotent to 
solve these difficult ies. Moreover, Niebuhr COResS | more and more 
to consider 1iberaiom to be:hypocritical; His struggle against 
Henry Ford and his Ford Motor: Company in behalf of Detroit's 
exploited gx e is a very important factor In — 

Ii ebuhr to ehe re-eyaluntion er Uberatian. | re Fora comes 


to typify for Niebuhr the hypocracy, of Liberal America. ' While 


treating his workers like so many autonatons, Henry Ford gratefully 


IS poes Civilization leed Re N Nev Tork (1927); 
Leaves from & © — 16 Tame Ms, New-York (1930); -Moral 
ſan and Innorel Society, New-York (1992); .An Interpretation af 
-hrisÞ! 1 E — 7 W ork (1835). 0 1 : 


"_ ” 


acknowledged the praise of his contemporaries for his nost 
liberal policies toward his workers ,*; The pages of Leaves 
are not completely monopolized by Niebubkr's struggle with 
Henry Ford, however. | Certain entries, particularly in the 
early years, provide an insight into” Niebulr!s reaction' to 
the various Mstorical and international events discussed 
above and indicate that these events contributed to the 
emergence of that Niebubrian cynicisn which appears in the 
title of the book. 

Though these writings of Reinhold Niebubkr furnish 
perhaps the clearest evidence of the alienation developing 
between. the' younger: generation of American theologians and 
their liberal heritage, they are not the only such evidence. 
Along side this native Anericanprotest against 1iberalismn 
European yoices are beginning to be heard,” Already; before 
1930, that crisis theology which H. Richard Niebuhr' had 30 
zherply and basti ly rejected us late as 13280 and for which 
Reinhold Niebuhr has 0 L. to say in An Inver arproveyion 


of Christian: Eudics®) had: vogun to Daker wenge -$0 d "young 


American > theologtons. 72 m. enge of Barth and | Thurneyson 


vids mrs Hier, Mr 


. Aachard mens Sockal — pp. 275-277. 


un. nel Fiebubr, u, er resse n e- err deen Ethics, 
. eu The 77 ot us L = 


. 
C9 . * — 


22½riting in 1933, H. P. van Dusen Says, "Many who cannot 
understand this strange aialecti | theology know that 1t is saying 
Something which they have long dinly felt. „ I. FP. van buen in 
Yearbook of the American Churches, 1933), p. 33, quoted in Carter, 


oP. Cit., P. 159, 


began appearing in English trans lation in 1928.28 Brunner 

Spent a year in America in 1929 and 1930 as visiting professor 

at Union Theological Seminary and lectured extensively in the 
country during that . Paul Tillich began ta uin influence 
af ter 1932 through H. Richard Niebubr's translation of his Dae 
Religatse Lage.*” He settled pernanently in this country in 1933, 
one of the first victims of Nazi persecution, From that time on 
until his death he exerted a constant and growing influence on 
American theology, Though never one of the crisis theologians, 
his critique of liberalism was at Some points almost as Sharp, 

He was particularly responsible for introducing to America 
Kierkegaard's existentialistic critique of idealism and for 
familiarizing — theological circles with the then-emerging 
existentialist thought of Europe, This existentialism found a 


particularly hearty welcome in America, It was: taken up by John 


Mackey, whose inaugural address as president of Princeton Seminary 


Shows strong influences from Kierkegaard, Unamuno,and the early 


ZIKost important among these are: Douglas Horton's trans- 
lation of Barth's Das Vort-Gobtes und die Theo 
Chicago (1928); G. F. Richard, and Karl J, Ernst's 


trans lation of Barth's and Thurneysen's Sermons, Come, Holy Spirit, 
New York (1933), and God's Search for Man, New York 118255). 577 
Edwin Hoskins! translation of Barthſs fenerbrief, London (1933), 
exerted trenenduous influence on both Sides of the Atlantic. 

H. Richard Mebuhr lists It as among the ten books which did most 
to influence his thought. Vide H. Richard Niebubr, "Ex Libris,” 
Christian _Contury, III (1982), b. 754, 


— The Theolo of Crizis: — in English in 
225. — New-York and London 
(1929 Fo nay an 


25paul 14111 ch, The nen eg neu Tork (1932). 


2 * German original, 2g0eSe _Gegenwart, Berlin, 
1926 


N 
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darth, 28 and by Walter Lowrie, the Anglican, whoze writings did 

$0. much to Spread the knowledge of Kierkegaard in Anerice,*” By 
1933 this many-sided attack on Iliber alis in America had begun 

to take definite Shape and had become krown variously as 
"Theological Realism,” or "neo-0rthodoxy,"** The result was 

the collapse in America of liberalism as an effective Spiritual 
force, a collapse which by the end of the thirties vas as complete 


as it had been in Europe ten years earlier”? 


C, H. Richard Niebubkr, 1925-1941, 


l, The — 12.00% Signs of Change: ——— 
2 A. ToapeT to Theo Togt: tealism: 


N * ICT 


It is now —.— to look at the relationship between 
H. Richard Niebukr's theological development in the thirties 
and that more general theological movement away from liberalism 
which has been described above, This relationship was a 
reciprocal one in which Niebuhr both influenced and was influenced 


by the general development of theology in — Although no 


25 John MacKay, The Restoration of Theology, Princeton (1937), 


2 Malter ure EE — London and New York (1938), 


28The nost 000 treatment of this no venont up to 1940 
is George Hamnmar's christian R — _ 4 ' — — 
brei 1848). See, also,: es Ihelan's-: 


Contemporary American Theology, Norningside Heig S (194 T 3 


2 Mom radical this collapse 18 is indicated ay — — 
article in the 1933 Number of Christian: . "The nost important 


>. fact about contemporary American. e disintegration of 


liberalism, Disintegration may Seem too Strong a word, but I an 

using it quite literally, It means that as a structure with a high 

degree of unity, theological liberalism is coning to pieces,” John 

C. Bennett, "After Liberalien--What?", Christian Century, L (1933), p. 1403, 


modifications of his original liberal position can be found 

in any of Niebubr's writings prior to 1925, it is, nevertheless, 

re cessary to begin an account of his pilgrimage away from 
1iberalism with the year 1922, since in this year he cane under 
the influence of a theology which was eventually to set him 
thinking about the acceptability of a certain tendency inherert 

in liberaliam, viz liberaliem's excessive sub Jjectivity, It is this 
questioning which eventually enabled him to evaluate the work of 
Barth in a more positive manner than he had been able to do in 


his cursory remarks in, Social Sources, 30 


In 1922, Niebulr vent to Tale to do his doctorate on 
Ernst Troeltsch under D. C. Macintosh. This was his first direct 
experience with the American equivalent of "Universitaetstheologie" 
and it is from these years that the first changes in his thought 
which led him away from liberalism are to be dated. 1 

D. C. Macintosh, 1877-1948, a Scot who taught theology 
at Yale Divinity School from the early years of the twentieth 
century to his death in 1948, was a leading member of the school 


of American realistic theology. * Macintosh himself a liberal, 


— — —_ . — — 


30g. Richard Niebuhr, Social Sources, pp. 275-277, 


Slyzebuhr did his undergraduate work at Elnkurst College, 
a Small denominational school in Elmkurst, Illinois, The School 
offered special scholarships to pastors!' sons, but was not at the 
time an accredited institution and could not therefore award 
recognized BD degrees, His undergraduate theological education 
was, likewise, at a denominational Seminary, Eden Theologian 


Seminary, in Jebster _—— MisSouri, Vide Bingham, Courage to Change, 
p. 62, 


32The other leading member was Henry Nelson Wieman of the 
Chicago University faculty of theology, 


nevertheless revolted against the romantic Sub jectivism 

of the earlier Schleiermacher-Busknell 1 weral tradition which 
nade the "God- idea” the ob Ject of theology, He asserted against 
this sub Jectivism, the ontological independence of God as the 
object of religion and took seriously Janes recommendation to 
employ the enpirical method in gaining knowledge of this object, 
believing that dy means of this method a valid and proved knowledge 


of the'exiztence/ and nature of God muld be built up. Macintosh 


outlines his empirical method in his book, Theology as Empirical 


94 and gives a succinct definition to his brand of 


5clLence, 
religious realigm in the preface to the collection of essays which 
he edited in 1981.85 "Religious realizm," Macintosh says there, 


„. .. Means centrally the view that = religious object,” such as 


may appropriately be called God, exists independently of our 


—_—_ 


35zy empirical method Macintosh has in mind the five 
nethods defined by G. 5. MAll, Cf, D.C, Mackntosh, "Experimental 
Realism in Religion, in the volume, Real isn editediby 
Macintosh, New York (1931), For the fiore remote philosophical 
origins of Macintosh's realilsm which may reach back to Thomas Reid, 
the Scottish Commen Sense Realist who died in 1794 and whom Kant 
treated with such disdain, and beyond Reid vo _ — — of 
on Locke, see Victor Enmanual Harlow, Bit 
Study of — —— Real ts, Oklahoma IOW 253 
"our Fhiloscph. and Their Practice in 
| J57), anc hr J. Bernett, Imrist iar 


Yew Tor 
(1942). 


34h. c. Macintosh, Theo 1 


359. 0. Macintosh,” Reli 
contained contributions from 
at that tine identified themselves' with 
the high point of religious real ien in Aer 100. 
year, many of the contributors vent independent, and Sometimes 
quite distinct, ways from Macintosh, In H, Richard Niebuhr's 
contributian, "Religious Realism in the Twentieth Century,” pp. 413-430, 
Signs of his later development already appear, 


consclousness, . . and is yet related to us in Such a way that 
through reflection on experience in general and religious 
experience in particular, and without any dependence upon the 
familiar arguments of epistemological ideal isn, it is possible 
for us to gain. . . knowledge. . .not only that that religious object 
exists but, also, . . as to what its nature 18.88 

Leaving aside most of the ontological and epistemological 
refinenents of Macintosh's realistic position, Hebuhr took up 
Macintosh's critique of s8ubJectivism in a Series of articles 
beginning in 1925. % In "Theology and Psychology: A Sterile 
Union,” in which the Macintosh influence is most apparent, 
Niebuhr Sharply criticizes the marriage between psychology and 


theology which was consumated, he Says, when Schleierna cher 


380. C. Macintosh, op. cit., p. v. 


37 yiebuhr had an aversion to metaphysical Speculation, 
which lasted until the end of his life, For this information I'n 
indebted to Mrs, James B. Harrison, assistant dean of students at 


Union Theological Seminary in New York City and a former Student 
of Niebuhr's, 


Jgngack to Benedict,” Christian Century, XIII (1925), 
pp. 860-861; "Theology and Psychology: I SECT Union,” Christian 
Century, IIIV (1927), pp. 47-48; "Can German and American Christians 
Understand Bach Other?", christian Ce „ IIVIII (1930); "Religious 
Reslisn in the Twentieth Century," In 5.8 Macintosh, Religious 
Realism, New York (1931), pp, 413-430, | 
According to Kliever, op, cit., pp. 32-33, this criticimm 
of liberalism's Sub jectivistic or anthropocentric tendencies' occurs 
for the first time in 1927 in the article "Theology and Psychology: 
A Sterile Union,” Kliever is of the opinion that Macintosh and 
Tillich first called Niebutr's attention to this weakness of 
liberalism, which Kliever calls "neo-Protestantism,” It appears to me 
to have cone more directly from Macintosh, who in turn may have called 
Niebuhr's attention to 11111ch. 


introduced Tant ian Sub jJectivism into theology, thus trans- 
ferring the point of view...so that henceforth the sub ject 
displaced the object in the center of attention," This 
sub jectiviam was introduced into Anerice by William Janes 
and continued to play an important role in American theology. 
This has led theology into a blind alley, resulting in the 
consigning of the whole realm of religious experience to 
psychology and in theology's loss of certainty in regard to 

its object, All this has tended to discredit theology as a 
Science. 

Theology can be cured from this illness only if it 
resolutely turns its back on all "psychologism, " devoting 
itself "with the wholeheartedness which characterizes the 
natural Sciences to the observation and intense Study of its 
ob Ject as it is revealed in history and in the ethical and 
Spiritual life, 1 D. C. Macintosh is named as a representative 
of such an anti-psychologistic theology. 

"Can German and American Christians Understand Each 


Other ?“, written three years later, represents bas ically the 


Same critical position but in the intervening years Niebuhr has 


381 ebuhr, "Theology and Psychology A Sterile Union," p. 47. 


*0gere Niebubr disagrees with Ahlstrom's opinion that it 
was Bushnell who introduced this tradition and that Janes 
empiricism rather called the reaction of the realists into being. 
Cf, Ahlstrom, "Theology in America: A Historical Survey,” in 
Smith and Jamison's Religion in American Life, p. 310. 


41yzebuhr, "Theology and Psychology,“ p. 48. Niebuhr 
repeats this recommendation Sixteen years later in "Toward a New 
Other Worldliness,” Theology Today, I (1944), pp. 78-87. 


dis covered the German "religious realists,” two of whom he 
names, Paul Tillich and Alfred Dedo Mueller, * The movement 
which they represent be Sees as parallel to the religious 
realism movement in America which he had discussed in the 
earlier article, "Theology and Psychology.“ Niebuhr sees, on 
the other hand, certain distinctians: between. the German religious 
realism of Tillich and Mueller and its American' counterpart, two 
of the most Significant of which he lists. German religious 
realism "is more historical in its point of view, more aware of 
the connection of the present with the past, and it is more 

ob Jective, insofar as it gives little attention to the subject is 
ad justment to God and emphasizes the Divine ObJect's invasion 
of hunan 14fe;"*S Here already is an inplied criticim of 
Macintosh's realism which Niebuhr does not yet offer in his own 
name but in that of the German religious realists, 


Niebuhr's next utterance in favor of the cause of 


religious realism is his contribution'to Religious Real isa, the 


collection of essays on this Sub ject edited by Macintosh in 1931, 
This article is based, as Niebuhr acknowledges in a footnote, on 


Tillich's work and particularly on his bock, Die Religioese Lage 


der Gegemeart, and repeats the latter's all-out attack on the anthropocratic 


42 ebuhr, "Can German and American Christians Understand 
Each Other? “, p. 315. The crisis theologians, mentioned in this 
article for the Second time in Niebuhr's writings, are not listed 
as belonging to the religious realists. 


431514. p. 916; 


Apaul Tillich, Die Religioese Lage der Gdegerwart, 
Berlin (1926), : 
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tendencies of the Self-sufficient capitalistic age, It 
clases by listing the criticisns which Tillich directs 
against the realism of Macintosh- and Miesen. The Substance 
of this criticism is that Anericen' real ten, by not adequately 
acknowledging the dis cont imäity between God and man, is not 
critical'enough in its evaluation! of human experience, particularly 
religious experience, and thus reveals itself to de too closely 
related to the very SubJectivism which it seeks to criticize, 
Here Niebuhr clearly identifies hinself with this Tillichian 
criticiszgm of his former teacher, 

Niebubr's- final contribution to the discussion on 
religious realism is his: translation of and preface to Paul Tillich's 


Die Religiovese Lage.” In his Preface; 8 Niebubr discusses Tillich's 


work under the theme "belieful realism,” which he defines as the 
intellectual attitude emerging from the revolt against capitalistic 
Society, Vhervaes captializm had book. characterized by confidence 
in the Self-sufficiency of the human ani finite. world, in the. 
"belieful realisn" of the revolt, reference to the transcendent 


and eternal ground of being is present. 
Beginning in 1927, when Moebuhr first adopted Macintosh!s 
realistic critique of liberalism's sub jectivisn, to 1932 by which 


— > - 


_— - 


— ril lich, The Relig Lous 51tuation, New Torx (1932), 
translated by H 1—— . 


. roprinted. as, "The f N 
Situation,” In Fa Kepler's Contemporary Religious Thought, New York 
(1941), pp. 83-88, Vide also Frei, "Niebuhr's Theological Background," 
in Faith and Ethics, P. P 34, and Kliever,. op. „ P. 28. 


477.8. Kepler, og. cit., p. 84. 
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time he had replaced Macintosh's critique with the more 

radical one of Tillich, there is a definite progression in 
Niebuhri's thought, His criticiam of Iwwer alis is becoming 
Sharper as his adoption of the Tillichian evaluation of American 
realism indicates, The inner dynamic of this movement toward a 


more radical criticism of liberaliam is Nie bulri's growing aware- 


ness of the discontimity between God and 'man, This dynamic has 
not exhausted itself in 1932 but contirmes to push Niebuhr farther 
and farther from his liberal heritage unt 11 his critique, pass ing 
through Macintoshian and Tillichian realism,: finally joins that 
of the er isis theologians, This final movement toward crisis 
theology is most obsServable in the years 1932 to 1934, and it is 
to those years and the ones innediately following that this study 


now turns, 


2, Later N85 IL 1932-1941. 
olog. 2a to rl Barth and Crisis Theology 


That it was Macintosh and not Barth who first directed 


Niebubr's attention to the excessive Sub jectivism of liber alis 


is indicated by the fact that whereas Niebuhr took up this 


48 


eriticism as early as the year 1925, | explicitly connecting it 


with the name of Macintosh, his first mention of crisis theology 


49 


does not occur until 1929, Indeed, even then Niebuhr mentions 


* 


* 


48, Richard Niebubr, "Theology and Psychology: A Sterile 
Union,” Niebuhr mentions Schleiermacher specifically as introducing 
this union to theology, | 


499, Richard Mi ebuhr, Social Sources, p. 278. 


the crisis theology only to reject 1. 0 Moreover, although 


Niebulr's Second reference is not quite 30 narah, it is not 
unt 11 1931, and then only vith reservations, that he is able 
to velcomne Barth's radical transfer of the center of attention 
in theolagy"from' the religious sub ject to the Object of faith,” 

In the years after 1932; there is & remarkable change 
in this situst ion. A close look at the book reviews written 
by Niebuhr in the years 1932 to 1834 reveals that these years 
vere years of intense study of orisis theology and related 
philosophical points of view, 29 Moreover, Niebukr hinself 
Spent the year 1932 in Europe. During this time he vas able 
to experience first hand the historical situation of that 


aden ond to come in contact with sone of the * 


of — theology; 


Siva Here crisis theology is accused of | rocuotag 
religion t Tan ethical — 


e © re * 


2 


Sly, Richard NMebuhr, "Can Gernaen and American vie tions 
Understand Each pre „ IIMII (2930); p. 918. 
Here Niebuhr is willing F$hedlowy as” a' — * 
poss ren Burope. | 


3 Richard Mebuhr, "Religious Redlien in che Twentieth 
; Neale. This critics is essentially 
y, Valuational or Existential.” Cf. 
also Kliever, Christo y and Methodology in H. Richard Niebuhr, 
Niebubr warns In this article that Barth's refusal to relate revelation to 
human value — — the arisal of -a new dognuat isn. 


„22.7... gate ee: In 
— NS WILEY er Barth, Prophs of A New Chris) ; 
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The result of this more intensive study and this 
time Spent abroad began to be evident in Nebukr's writings 
beginning in 1932, In that year a Series of articles appeared 
in which the gospel was interpreted primarily in terms of the 
Protesvant doctrine of justification by faith alone .** Niebubhr 
contimed this emphasis on the role of faith in the life of the 
Christian in 1833 and 1934 with the articles, "Nationalism, 
Socialism, and chritianity®”? and "What Then Must We Do?"”® 
The key role ass8igned to the concept of faith in these pos t-1932 
articles is in contrast with earlier writings, particularly 


Social Sources, and is a result--at least in part--of the growth 


— — — — — — —— 
* 


29"The Brace of Doing Nothing,“ Christ 1an „ IIII 
(1932), pp. 378-380. This article vas the occaslon ©: only 
published disagreement between the Niebuhr brothers. "The problem 
under discuss ion is the proper Christian response to the Japanese 
aggression against China, H. Richard recommends waiting on the 
Lord, but a waiting filled with prayer, 'Self-criticism, and 
repentance.” Such an attitude prepares the way for the coming of 
God" & Kingdom, Reinhold in his critique; Must ue Do Nothing?®”, Ibid., 
PP. 415-417, while agreeing with his brother; insists that such 
waiting, though appropriate, is not sufficient. It reflects idealism 
and apocalyptic enthusiasm, and must be modified by a program of 
action which compromises: with the reality of the historical situation. 
The exchange closes with H. Richard's reply, "A Comuni est ien: The 
Only May into the Kingdom of God, -Ibid.; 1932. Here he defends his 
original position, accusing his brother of "hopeless .compronise”” 
arid pointing out that the basic issue involved botveen him and his 
brother is the I of W * 


55H. Richard Niebutw, "Nationalim,: Soctaliem, and 
Christianity,“ Vorld D. (2933), pp. 488-470. 


Sg. Richard Mebuhr, "What Than Mus't e Do?” Chiristian 
1 Pul (1934), pp. 145-147. Thi ——— 

5 "which are to be very important in Niebubhr's Later 
and most mature period appear for the first time, All these 
articles, and this Sermon particularly, retlect the tistorical — 
af the 1930's, The confidence with which certain circles in American 
Protestant isn had pursued the ideals of peace and brotherhood on earth 
was being Severely challenged by the deteriorating international 
Situation, Niebuhr was attempting to substitute for this false 


of Barthian influences in Niebuhr's thought. 

In these writings from 1932 to 1934, enphas iz ing the 
doctrine of justification by faith, Niebuhr continues along 
with most of his American colleagues his movement away from 
that 1liberalism which he had earlier accepted, the remnants 
of which had contimed into the Thirties. The year 1934 vas 
a critical one in the development of the American protest 
against liberal sn, 58 and it is after this year that the 


Sharpness of Niebukr's critique of Iliberalism drastically 


increases and that still more Barthian elements appear, The 


„ 


confidence in human progress, tested and found vant ing, a Somewhat 
more traditional interpretation of the gospel based upon confidence 
in God and His action rather than man and his works, The little 
article, "The Inconsistency of the Majority," Vorld Tomorrow, XVII, 
pp. 43-44, belongs to this group of writings aIso, Tt Is a 
criticism of the policy of the 'pacifist "Fellowship of Reconciliation,” 
This fellowship does not advocate a truly christian pacifism, since 
it chooses for its goals certain humanistic ideals in which it puts 
its confidence and chooses pacifism as the best means for arriving at 
these goals out of purely utilitarian considerations, Thus it 
exhibits, both in the ends which it sets itself and in the means by 
which it hopes to arrive at these ends, that Same confidence in 
human reason and action which its non-pacifistic opponents Show. A 
truly Christian pacifism, on the other hand, mt be based not upon 
faith in the means and ends available to man, but in the ends set 

and the means employed by God and must 2 nent ut in non- 
violent resistance to evil but * 8 ta! | 


9750 de Jure, Misbuhr ae dete e of e 
fication by faith alone in Social Sources Saying, At the end, if 
not at the beginning, of every effort to incorporate Christianity 
there is, therefore, @ conpronise and the Christian cannot escape 
the necessity of Seeking the last source of xighteousness outside 
himself and the world in the divine aggression in a Jjustification 
that 1s by faith.” Social Sources, p. 5. Nevertheless, the whole 
thrust of the book 17 tovard Stimulating christian action, One is 
left with the impression that Niebuhr wrote the above only grudgingly 


and because the wine of personal and historical experience compelled 
him to do $0, 


598 1th and Janison, Religion in American life, IV, p. 1087. 


article, "Man the Sinner, attacks liberalim's doctrine 
of sin as Superficial, unrealistic, and unbiblical, Neither 
the moralistic nor psychological definition of sin 80 popular 
in liberalism suffices to explain what is meant by this tern. 
Only a religious explanation which finds the roots of sin in 
the radical perversion of man's will and faces the comic 
dinensions of the results of this perversion does justice to 
the gospel and to experience.” 
The most Barthian of all Niebuhr's writings, however, 


is the Symposium, The Church Against the World, which appeared 


1n-1935 and of which he was co-editor and contr ibutor. 51 Snith 
and Jamison call this wark "one of the most inprenzive 
nanifestoes of the new school."** "The Question of the Church," 
which employs the very language of crisis theology, is "What 


253 


must ve do to be saved The question is addressed not to 


5 f. Ai chard Mebuhr, "Man the SLANET,, | Journal of Religion, 
XI (1935), pp. 272-280. 


bOrkis radical interpretation of sin came to be such a 
hallmark of the American revolt against liberalism that Mary 
Frances Thelan made 1it the hermeneutical key for her work on 
this revolt. Mary Frances Thelan, Man as Simmer in Contemporar 
American 7 57 „ Morningside Heig ew Yor 
Second pa pter 6 discusses I. Richard Hiebuhris contribution 
to this redefinition of sin. 4 

S. Richard Niebukr, T. Miller, u. Pauck, The Church Against 
the World, Chicago, New York (1935), Niebuhr wrote the opening 
essay, rhe Question of the Church, pp, 1-13, and the clos ing one, 
"Toward the Independence of the Church, " pp. 132-156, The latter 
article was reprinted as "Toward the Emancipation of the Church" 
in Christendom, I, (1935-1936), pp. 133-145, 


S28nith and Janison, Religion in American life, IV, p. 1089, 


52x. Richard Niebuhr, The Church Against the World, p. 1. 
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Isolated individuals but to the Church as a community and 

ar ises as a result of the profound crisis into which both 

Church and world have fallen and which threatens the very existence 
of both Church and world, What must the church do to be saved 


vis-a-vis this crisis? The ansver is proposed in the closing of 


the synposiun, "Toward the Independence of the Church, "** The 
crisis of the Church, viewed from the $tandpoint of faith, arose 
not so much as a result of the Church's failure to adjust to the 

world but because she compromised too often and too mach, As a 
result of these compromises She has fallen into captivity to 
eapitalism, nat iona lisa, and anthropocentrinn;*? Anthropocentrism, 
however, characterized by the rejection of belief in creation, 
original sin, and redemption through the suffering of the innocent, 
is the most pervading and dangerous eneny and the one against 
which the major thrust of the article is directed. 

To be saved the Church nust revolt against all forms of 
anthropocentrism, but She must do so on her own and with her own 
gospel as the basis. She must not align herself with any of the 
Secular revolts which are directed against the world or the Church, 
but, acting on the basis of her own faith, she must free herself 


from captivity to the anthropocentrism dominant all around and An 


— „ — — 9 — — — — — — 


Saniebuhr, Miller, Pauck, The Church Against the World, 
PP. 123-158. = 


5Srhe attack on capitalism and nationalism is retained 
from Social Sources and earlier writing but the addition of 
anthropocentrim do the 1ist of offenders Shows clearly the influence 
of European' thought, particularly Tillich and the crisis theologians. 
It is also significant that anthropocentrism is here considered the 


ma jor enemy, with capitalism and nationalism Seen as two forms which 
anthropocentrism takes in history, 


her. Only so can She be Saved or be in a position to help 
the world be saved, 

This revolt against anthropocentrism must be theo- 
centric in nature since "there is no flight out of the captivity 
of the Church save into the captivity af God," and since "the 
last appeal beyond all finite principalities and powers must 
Soon be made, It cannot be an appeal to the rights of men, of 
nations, or religions, but only an appeal to the right of Goa, 7 
This revolt cannot be theocentric without at the Same time 


being Christocentric, however, since "the appeal to the right 
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af God means for the Church an appeal to the right of Jesus 
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christ. 68 Finally, the revolt nust be both theological and a 
graSsS-roots movement, It must be theological because "the Self- 


evident truths and the original loyalties of -the Church can be 


. 


recaptured and reaffirmed.,.only, .. as the labor of thought makes 
intelligible and clear the vague and general perceptions ve 
receive from'1ife,"®? It nust be a-grass-roots movenent because 
"repentance and faith working in the rank and file of the Church 
are the preconditions of its independence and renew. 

The Barthian emphasis on theocentricisa, Christocentrism, 
and judgment of a Church and world _ crisis $0 dominate in this 


critique and the way in which, on the one hand, they combine with 


IR d | "IE SS. 


I I 


Sen. Richard Niebuhr, The Church Against the World, p. 150. 
S7 id., p. 151. 


S8 id. 
S9pid , p. 153. 


70 A,, p. 156. 


and Supplement Nebubr's own early prophetic attack on 
capital isn and nationalism, which he himself had adopted 
from Rauschenbusch, Should be clear from the above Summary 


of this 1935 Symposium, Moreover, the relationship between 


this 1935 position and his early pre-1930 ceriticism of sub- 
jJectivism in theology Should be clear, 

The Barthian influence on Niebuhr was at its high 
point in this Symposium and soon thereafter began to dininish. 


It was not until after the publication in 1941 of The Meaning 


of "Revelation; 1 however, the theological declaration of 


£7 ey 7x 
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independence with which Niebuhr ushered in his Iast and nost 


original theological period, that a genuinely new and typically 
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Niebubrian theology began to be elaborated in a coherent systen. 
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That final Niebuhrian synthesis will be the Subject of Chapter V 
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of this essay. 2 MHeamhile, works: continued to appear in which 


the Barthian influence remained dominate, 3 Among these are 


"The Attack Upon the Social Gospel,"'* "The Christian Evangel 


7M. Richard Niebubhr, The Meaning of Revelation, New York 
(1941), reprinted as Macmillan paperback in . 


72Certain articles published by Niebuhr in the late Thirties 
and particularly the Sermons, "What Then Must We Do?", Christian 


in Toceres Haglan v (1934); pp. 145-147, and "Life Is Worth Lying, 
ercollegian and Far Horizons, INII (1939), pp. 3-4,22, Seem 


loped in The N of 
Revelation, — backwards from the book, ons Alen De pre- 
Tered the turn which Hiebuhr made in it, but one would have 


needed prophetic insight. 


73cf. Hans Frei, "Niebuhr's Theological Background” in 
Faith and Ethics, p. 11. 


74. Richard Niebuhr, "The Attack Upon the Social Gospel, 
Religion in life, (1936), pp. 176-181, 


and Social Culture, 7? and "The Christian and the World's 
er 1818. 785 Most important among this group of works are 
"Value Theory and Theology,” a critique of Macintoshian 
realism which, along with Macintosh's reply, furnishes the 
best indication of Niebubkr's theological development from 


1932 to 1337 and Niebuhr's Second book, The Kingdom of God 


in America,” ” In "Value Theory and Theology,” Niebulr's 


contribution to the Macintosh Festschrift which he co-edited, ” © 


Ni ebulr turns the attack which Macintosh had directed against 


Sub Jectivism in his Theology as Empirical Science” ? against 


Macintosh hinself., Pointing out that the valuati onal theology 
which Macintosh represents in his 1931 article, "Experimental 
Realism in Religion, 80 "a5 SURES that men have a knowledge of 


absolutely valid values which is not only” independent of their 


knowledge of God but which is also in Some way determinative of 


7H. Richard Miebuhr, "The Christian Evangel and Social 
Culture,” Religion in Life, VIII (1889), pp. 44-49. 


78H. RA chard Mebuhr, "The Christian and the World's Crisis, 
Christiantty and Soctety, VI (1941), PP. 11-17, 


77z N chard Mebuhr, The of God in 5 New 
York (1937). Reprinted as a 


translation, Der Gedanke des Gottesreichs i AmerikeniShen Christentum, 
New York (1948), ———————— Ü——4 


783ixler, Calhoun, Niebuhr, The Ty of Religious 
2 der ience: ESSa — FT of D.C. a ). 
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79). 6. Wactmion; Theo] , 


50p.C. Macintosh, R eXt glows dene, pp. 307-412. 


Goa," Il ebuhr proceeds to criticize this assumption on 


the basis of its Scientific, philosophic, and religious 
inadequacies, Scientifically, the empirical sciences achieved 
their Success by abandoning their interested approach for a 
disinterested one which looked at the ob jects of investigation 

as they were in themselves and not as they POSSESS value for 

the observer, Valuational theology, however, from Kant to 
Wieman and Macintosh through Schleiermacker and Ritschl has 

not followed this example of the empirical sciences. Rather 

than attempting to look at God as He is in and for hinself, 

it has Sought Him for the sake of His benefits. The consequences 
of this interested theological approach offer evidence of its 
Scientific inadequacy, It comes frequently into conflict with 
the natural sciences because of its tendency to interpret all 
things teleologically; it loses its independence as a discipline 
and must depend on the prevailing ethical systen, feeling itself 
ob1iged to denonstrate, "the usefulness of religion and of God 
for man's Search for Security, jut oe, or the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, for his endeavors to maintain his 


Spiritual personality in conflict with nature or for his attempt 


to realize the transcendental values of truth, beauty and 


8 


— — 


eln per nanal Realisn in Religion“ Macintosh | names 

as Toriteria for divine reality” certain divine attributes, such as 
"rationality and beauty and goodness of personal life,"" These ideals 
are for him not only, "qualit#tively divine in the sense that they 
are worthy, . . of our Supreme and absolute reverence and devotion; it 
is also true that only as including them Somehow could there be 
justly claimed for any being our absolute allegiance, worship and 
trust. Macintosh, op. cit., p. 9. 


goodness. 52 


Such valuational theology is religiously unsat- 


isfactory because by making God a means to an end it con- 
founds' worship and because, falling into religionism, it 

loves the love of God more than God Hinself and prizes 
religion as an intrinsically valuable thing and a promoter 

of the' common good, Finally, it tries to get behind the 
individual religions to a general religion available equally 
to all nen. This attempt, however, ignores the "principle 

of individuality” in religion and what is created is therefore 
religiously entirely uns at isfactory. 88 Here, again, Niebuhr 
accuses 'Macintosh's critique of the Sub jectivity of liberal 
theology of being inadequate to accomplish its own purpose of 
directing attention away from the religious Sub ject to the 
religious object. Thus, the objective empirical theology for 
which Macintosh calls is Shown to be impossible under the 
Macintosh presupposition; i,e,, truly ob Jective empirical theology 


cannot be reconciled with valuational theology, 


—— —_— 


321.8 chard Niebuhr, "Value Theory and Theology in The 
Nature of e be ous Experience: 
p. ere Second mark © 


comes directly under attack, 


837 n "Value Theory and Theology,“ p. 195, Niebuhr writes: 
"Religion, . . remains Stubbornly individual, Judaism, Christianity, 
Is lan. . . are directed toward a particular God Who revealed Himself 
in an individual event or in particular events. Universal validity 
is claimed for these revelations not because of their correspondence 
to Some systen of valid values previously dis covered by men, but 
because they are revelations of the universal power and reality to 
which man and his values are required to conform,” Niebuhr developed 


this position more systenatically five years later in The — 
Revelation, 


In the third place Niebukr attacks the philosophical 
inadequacies of Macintosh's valuational theology, These 
inadequacies sten from the dogmatism of many of the: ethical 
Systens on which this theology is based. One cannot avoid 
dognatism to be sure, Niebubr admits, but here a false, purely 
philosophical: dogmatism has invaded theology's own proper realm, 
Setting itself up as the criterion of 'acceptable theology, This 
foreign philosophical dogmatism of valuational theology is 
clearly seen in its practice of taking certain recognized human 
values as the final values of reality.“ In doing this, 
valuational theology Shows that it does not'take the principle 
of value relativity seriously, VWieman's definition' of God as 
"that in the universe which will yield maximum Security and 
Increase of human gooa"94 is the most evident example of this 
metaphysical 6 of luman values which are then worshipped 
as God. Considering the conflicts and tragedies which occur 
within the realn of human values itself, however, it is extremely 
questionable whether any such continuity as that postulated by 
Macintosh and Wieman exists between divine and human values. 

Each of these three criticisms of Macintosh in "Value 
Theory and Theology" reveals the essent 1311 Barthian orientation 
which Niebuhr's * had assumed after 1932, The motif which 
underlies all three of these criticisms is Niebuhr's increasing 
emphasis on the infinite distance between God * the world, 


Because of this infinite gulf, the rationalistic theology of 


— 


Sanelson Wieman, Wrestle of Religion with Truth, Chicago 
(1904), p. 88. 
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of Macintosh is not appropriate to its ob Ject and must be 
replaced by a dialectical theology which more adequately 
reflects the profound brokerness of the relationship between 
Creator and creature, ©? Moreover, only Such a theology preserves 
God's absolute precedence in all human thought and activity. 

_ Macintosh 1s quite aware of the direction in which 
Niebulr is moving and of the influences under which he has 


fallen, In his reply to the Festschrift contribution he States 


that Niebulr has in recent years been deeply influenced by 

Kierkegaard, Barth, Brunner, and Unamuno , 85 For Macintosh the 
fundamental characteristic of their existential theology is an 
irrationaliem which, refusing to justify revelation's claim by 


a rational criterion, demands fideistic assent to the revelation 


and builds upon this assent a dogmatic structure which is to be 


neither defended nor questioned, 87 


but merely accepted and 
repeated, Such a theology is for Macintosh impossible and, as 


the article 'Shows, a meaningful dialogue between theologians 


who hold such entirely different Meltanschauungen and whose 


— — — —„ 


SSrhe word "dialectic" itself does not occur in this 
article, but the principle of discontinuitty is pitted against 
the easy continuity between human and divine of the valuational 
theologians, The first use of the word "dialeotical” by Niebuhr 
is in The Kingdom of God in America, p. xiv. This book appeared 
in 1937, the Same year in which "Value Theory and Theology" was 
pd Ons 


ssp. c. Macintosh, "Theology: Valuational or ExisStential?", 
Review of Religion, XXVI (1939), pp. 23-44, | 


97Ibid., p. 35,” Here the word "revelation" occurs for the 
first time. Tt is the difference in the two men's understand ing of 
this word and the difference in the roles played by revelation in 
their respective theologies which is at the root of the disagreenent. 


experiences of reality obviously deviate go radically can be 
carried on only with the greatest difficulty. 
This discussion between Macintosh and Niebulr, centering 


around Niebulr's contribution to the Festschrift and Macintosh's 


reply, indicates as clearly as anything the development of 
Niebuhr's theology in the years 1929 to 1937, The position of 
"Yalue Theory and Theology“ is in strong contrast to that of 
eight years earlier, Macintosh was the bridge for Niebuhr 
between the liberalism of his earliest years and the dialectical 
orientation of his middle period, But, in 1937, having arrived 
at the other side of the theological divide, Niebubkr no longer 
had need for that bridge, His critique of liberalism, which be- 
gan as an adaptation of Macintosh's realistic critique of its 
epistemological idealism and religious Sub jectivism, had 
broadened into an attack upon all anthropocentric. elements of 
liberal theology, attaching itself first to Tillich's challenge 
of the anthropocentric self-sufficiency of the capitalistic world 
and then to Barth's broad attack on the line of development 
coming from Schleiermacher, Finally, — this Barthlan position, 
Niebuhr turns back against Macintosh, the no = first 
responsible for directing Niebubhr into this critical path but 
whom he, in 1937, Sees along with Wieman, as Standing himself at 
the end of that liberal movement which began with Kart and con- 


timed with Schleiermacher and Ritschl to end with Macintosh and 


Wieman, 88 This represents a considerable departure from the 


eg. Richard Niebuhr, "Value Theory and Theology, “p. 99. 


position of the Social Sources where he interpreted the 


gospel as the "ideals of the Nazarene," ideals which were 
rationally definable, and believed that man could go a long 


way. tovare the realization of these ideals on earth." 


This theological davalotment opens Niebubr's eyes to 
understand the history of Christianity, particularly American 
Christianity, differently than he had understood it in The 
Social Sources of Denominationalism in America published in 


1829. Firstly, his new theological perspective enables him 


to see that, whereas the thesis of that book is not entirely 
wrong, there are, nevertheless, certain important character- 
istics of the religious Stream in America which cannot be 
entirely explained by the Sociological approach employed there. 2 
Moreover, Niebuhr's new theological position has caused him to 
consider the ansver which he gave to the problem of denomination- 
alism an ansver given "in the form of a new appeal to goodwill to 


overcome Stubborn social divis ions and to incarnate the ideals of 


83g. Richard Niebubr, Social Sources, p. 279. 


30 TAd., pp. 283-284. 


9y4ebubr acknowledges his dissatisfaction with Social 


Sources in the Preface to Lene Be of God in America, the Tast 
of his works written under an total eclipse. 


I2The sociological approach accounted for (a) the channels 
in which the religious stream flowed but not for the flow itself; 
(b) was relevant to the institutionalized churches but not to the 
movement which produced these churches; (c) explained the diversity 
of American religion but not the unity which persisted in spite of 
that diversity; and (d) was relevant to a culturally dependent 
faith but not to the prophetic ant i- cultural faith which appeared 
from time to time in the history of religion in America, 


Jesus to be "wholly inadequate," 
The result of Niebuhr's dissatisfaction with the 


thesis and solution of Social Sources was a renewed Study 


of the history of American Christianity, a study which 


resulted in the publication of The Kingdom of God in America, 


At first he took as his hermeneutical principle for this 

Study the idea of the Kingdom of God on earth, a theme Suggested 
to him by Adolf Keller, Heinrich Frick, and a number of partici- 
pants at the Stockholm Conference of Iife and Works, as the 


major theme of American Christiani ty. ** In confrontation with 


3%}. Richard Miebuhr, The Kingdom of God in Anerica, p. x. 


41 t would be interest ing to trace the influence of the 
ecumenical movement on Niebuhbr's thought, His first Specific 
reference to the movement occurs in "Can German and American 
Christians Understand Each Other?", Chrisitan Century, (1930), p. 914. 
Here it is likevise the Stockholm ANA which 
is mentioned for the Strong criticism which it directed against 
the American understanding of the term "Kingdom of God. Certainly 
Niebuhr's ecumenical contacts contributed to the shaking of his 
confidence in the theology of the Social Gospel, but it is impossible 
to say to what extent, since these contacts were only one factor 
among many, all of which tended to undermine this confidence, More- 
over, Niebuhr's interest in the ecumenical movement Seems to have 
lesSened in the years after the war, Indeed, he directed a number 
of criticisms against the direction which the movement was taking, 
appearing particularly afraid of a resurgent ecclesiasticism, 

Carter discusses the impact of the European criticism directed at the 
American participants in the Stockholm and Lausanne Conferences wif 
1925, Carter, op, cit., pp. 109-121. This critique began to be known 
in America after and, as Carter says, It was also after 
Lausanne that Richard and Reinhold Niebubhr began to be heard from as, 
in effect, mediators between the European theologians and their own 
countrymen,” Carter, op, it., p. 118. Neither Reinhold nor Richard 
Niebuhr are listed among the participants at Lausanne, however. 

Richard Näiebubhris first direct contact with the ecumenical 
movement Seems to have been in Evanston in 1958, though he prepared 
an article for a study commission for the First ASSembly of the World 
Council of Churches in Austerdan. H. Richard Niebuhr, "The Disorder 
of Man in the Church of God,” in Man's Disorder and God's Design. 


the actual history of religion in America, however, this 
hermeneutical device proved insufficient since the theme 
„Kingdom of God on Earth" was dominate only in the last period 
of the religious history of America, On the other hand, 
Niebuhr believed to have discovered an inner, organic relation- 
Ship between this period and the two preceding ones. The theme, 
The Kingdom of God,” was, indeed, the red thread woven through 
the whole fabric of American religious history, but it had 
meant different things at different tines. In the earliest 
period it had meant sovereignty of God“ and in the period of 
the Great Awakening it had meant "Kingdom of Christ. Only in 
the nineteenth century had it come to mean predominately 
„kingdom of God on earth.” 

It is at this point in his Search for a new and more 
adequate understanding of the history of American religion that 
Mebuhr turned to the insights of Bergson and Barth. 5 It 4s 


his application of Barthian insights in Kingdom of God which will 


be discussed here, 6 


351 ebuhr mentions these two names in the Preface to 
Kingdom of God, p. xii. 


8 ne Bergsonian influence carmot be extensive ly treated 
in this dissertation. It must Suffice to point out that Bergson's 
book, Les Deux Sources de La Moralite et de Ia Religion, Paris (1932), 
English tTranslation by N. I. Juden and d. Brereton, New York (1935), 
is the Source of this influence, Its primary manifestation is the 
consistent distinction which Niebuhr makes in dom of God 
between Christianity as an institution and Christ ty as a movement, 
This distinction is inspired by Bergson's contrast between a Static 
and a dynamic religion, Bergson, op, t., pp. 2-178. The 
Christianity with which Niebuhr is concerned in ere der of God 
is the movement, in contrast to Social Sources, re attention 18s 
focused upon the institution, 


Tuo specifically Barthian motifs appearing in 
earlier works by Niebuhr, as well as the Barthian tone of 
The Church Against the Vorld and the Barthian elements in 


his criticism of Macintosh, have been discussed above, The 


Barthian influence in The Kingdom of dod is considerably more 


aiffuse and subtle and,therefore,difficult to identify, It 
effects the book rather as a leaven, the hidden influence of 
which permeates the whole, Showing itself now and again in 
Specific formlations, Nevertheless, that this influence is 
there--or Niebuhr thinks it 1s there--is evident from his 
renarks in the Preface. ? An attempt nust be mate; therefore, 
to determine the points at which this influence Shows itself. 
Whereas Niebuhr was asserting in 1929, "The denominations, 
churches, ard sects are Sociological groups whose principle: of 
differentiation is to be sought in their conformity to the order 
of Social classes and casts, 8 in 1937 he enphazized age ins t 
the Sociologians, with particular reference to Marzists?* and, 
also, against hinself, "the sociological interpretation, . . s 


5100 


unsatisfactory as a complete explanation, To be sure, the 


"complete" must be emphasized, since Niebuhr in no sense denies 


ä 


— 


97xiebubr, The Kingdom of god, p. xii, 


donzebuhr, Social Sources, P. 25. 


99 Tbid, pp. 4,7, 130. 


1001 id., p. 12. 
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that sociological forces have played an important role in 
the development of denominationalism in America, Neverthe- 
less, his position on this point is distinctly different in 
1937 from that of 1929, His intention now is to prove from 
histortcal investigations that religion in America, far from 
being an absolutely passive factor determined by economic 
and Sociological forces, has often been a dynamic and aggressive 
for ce 2 and Sometimes determining, economic and 
sociological developments, 

Whereas Niebuhr makes grateful use of Bergson's Study, 


Les Deux Sources de Ia Moralite' et Religion, to Support his 


thesis, 101 the mood and the point of departure for the Study is 
essentially Barthian, The mood 'is that of a prophet defending 

the integrity of his vocation. 2 The point of departure is 3 

Somewhat indignate rejection of the dogmatic "this-worldliness" 

of the Sociological approach as an absolute hermeneutical principle. 103 
Against this approach which makes of Christianity an "epiphenomenon, 104 
Nie buhr declares war, insisting on the legitimacy of a strictly 
. approach which, in seeking to —— the relation 

of eee Christianity to 1 culture, makes the former 


FU —_— 
— 


oa, pp. Den 165, 3 209. 


1020n page 9 of nnen writes, t is 
difficult, if not possible, s, ISaiah, Jeremiah, Jesus, 


Paul, Francis of Assisi, Martin Luther, and "many another *-priphet 
into a systen of faith determined by Social factors," 


1031524. p. 13. 


1041 a., p. 4. 
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rather than the latter our starting point 1105 
A Second, and more obviously Barthian, characteristic 
of The Kingdom of God is the dialectical method explicitly adopted 


by MAebuhr in his Preface, This method is necessary, he insists, 
because of the distance Separating God from man--the sirnex, and 
from the fallen creation, It is only by employing Such a dia- 
lectical method that the theologian can avoid affending against 
the transcendence and Sovereignty of 90. 06 ISberalism, 
failing' to recognize both this transcendent sovereignty and the 
brokenness of the divine- human relationship, believed itself to 
be in a position to Speak directly about the mysteries of the 
Godhead, For this presumption, Niebuhr attacks it in The Kingdom 
of God, The theology of early America, that of the Puritan 
fathers, as well as nuch of chat of the Great Awakening ; 07 

the other hand, is praised for its emphasis on transcendence 


expressed in the doctrines of the divine sovereignty, election, 


— 


—_ 


105Tbid., p. 14. 


10S uh relation of God to the world which is infinitely 
dependent upon Him, . to a fallen world which remains the object of 
His redeeming love, requires of those who seek to be obedient to 
the divine imperative a dialectical movement,” 'Niebuhr, The Kingdom 
of God, p. xiv, This is the first use of the word "dialecti 7 In 
Mobükr tis writings, The principle of discontimity is enunciated 
in debate with Macintosh over the . Cf, above. 


107 particular ly, Jonathan Edwards. Vide the nany 
references to him in The EE of God, 
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and predestination, 208 


Pages 191-198, with which Miebuhr 
closes the book, read like a Barthian indictment of neo- 
Protestantisn and a Barthian call to return to the true 
Protestanti.on of Luther, Calvin, and their legitimate 


successors, among Whom are the Puritan divines--above all-- 


Jonathan Edwards, The unique mark of the liberalism here 
under attack is its failure to realize the absolute nature 


of God's sovereignty. This failure results in an inability 


to understand or rightly evaluate the Puritan or Edwardian 


theological, heritage, 

The New England dootrines of divine election; and grace 
have fallen away and a romantic, evolutionary conception of 
the Kingdom of God and its coming has been substituted for 
the revolutionary one of the gospels, This liberal idea of 
the Kingdom eliminated all tragedies, Sacrifices, and dis- 


contiuities, Indeed, the cross and resurrection were them- 


Selves eliminated, This liberalizm "reconciled God and man 
by deifying the latter and humanizing the former ."109 yor 
aid this liberalism achieve its purpose of establishing the 
Kingdom of God on earth, Rather, like its predecessors, it 
was institutionalized and came to an end as an effective 


religious movement, From the history of this liberalisnm's 


—_— tho att. 


10814 A. , PP. 24,84, This evaluation of the tradition 
is opposite to that of Social Sources, 


10 9 id., p. 191. The harshness of this attack is 
expressed most Succinctly in a sentence on page 193, According 
to liberal theology, "a God without wrath brought men without 
sin into a kingdom without judgment through the ministrations 
of a Christ without a cross. 


failure it may be concluded that "the ideal of the coming 
kingdom, divorced from reliance on the divine initiative 


and Separated from the experience of the Christian revolution" 
is inadequate, 110 


This discussion of the themes which gained the mastery 
in Niebulr writings of the 1930's Should Show the increase of 
Barthian influence during those years, an influence which 


reached its height in 1935 in Niebulr's contributions to The 


Church Against the Hor ld, but which contirmed to dominate the 


two important writings of 1937, "Value Theory and Theology" 


and The Kingdom of God in America,” In these writings, how- 


ever, and particularly in the former, the begimnings of a 
reaction 'against Barthianism can be Seen--but this is the sub- 
ject of the next chapter of this study. First, another 


important influence effecting Nliebuhr in the 1930's must be discussed. 


„8. The Great Tradition 


In an article written for Christian Century in 1960, 112 


Niebubr describes his theological development of the past thirty 


years declaring, "the Thirties were for ne. . . the decisive period 


in the formulation of basic personal convictions, 113 He iater 


LiOtbia,, p. 197. 


1110. Frei, Faith and Ethics, p. 11. 


L124 Richard Niebukr, "Reformation: Continuing Imperative," 
Christian Century, IXXVII (1960), pp. 248-251. 


L13Tbid., p. 248. 


informs the reader that one influence in this decisive 


period was the "Great Tradition, 11“ 


to which he, along 
with a great nunber of his theological colleagues, turned 
back in those years, As a part of this "Great Tradition,” 
Niebuhr names "Edwards, Pascal, Luther, Calvin, Thomas, and 
Augustin 775 

The effect of this turning back can be observed by 
comparing the treatment-of Iuther, Calvin, and Edwards in 


Social” Sources with the treatment of these Same men in The 


Kingdom of God, In the former, Niebuhr's interest in the 
work of the two reformers is largely historical and he assues 
a rather critical attitude, Edwards is nentioned only once. 


In Kingdom of God, Niebubr's interest in these-men is primarily 


theological and they are portrayed as champions of the faith 
which had been betrayed by their followers in Succeeding 
generations, The praise of Edwards is Sounded particularly 
loudly and long, with no fever than fourteen Separate references 
to him occurring, 

Besides Edwards, Iuther and Calvin, among the figures 
listed as belonging to the "Great Tradition,” play a large role, 


although Niebuhr's relationship to Calvin Seems Somewhat less 


I1IATpid., p. 249. 


115 rpäd., Niebuhr does not Say whether this turning back 
to the "Great Tradition" occurred under the impact of Barth's work 
which, as is often forgotten, included important historical 
Studies in which a thorough going re-evaluation of the theological 
tradition was undertaken, or was an independent development, 1 
believe that his discovery of crisis theology is not unrelated to 
his redis covery of the "Great Tradition" and his new, more positive, 
relationship to it. 


direct, being mediated through Edwards whom Some scholars 
consider to be Calvin's most creative disciple. 118 References 
to Luther indicate that b influenced the growing emphasis 
which Niebuhr placed on faith as the central reality of 


Christian existence, 117 


The theme of the eovereiinty of God, 
which came to play an increasingly important part in his later 
theology, was mediated to him primarily through the Calvinism 
of Jonathan Edwards. 118 The corollary to this doctrine of 
the Divine Sovereignty, also mediated through Edwards, is 
Niebuhr 's view of all human and cultural values as relative. 18 
Thus, it can be seen that the "Great Tradition” toward 
which Niebuhr turned in the 1930's worked to awaken in him 
three convictions which he Says he arrived at at that time and 
which remained central in Mis later development, contributing 


Significantly to the Miebuhr ian synthesis which began to emerge 


L16cf, Perry Miller's introduction to Edwards, A Treatise 
Concerning Religious Affections. 


117er. Niebubr!s Sermon, "The Nature and Existence of God," 
Motive, IV, pp. 13-15, 43-46, reprinted in Faber is edition of 
Radical Monotheism and Western Culture as "Faith in Gods and In 

„ PP. e eSpecially pp. 119-122; Niebuhr, "Life 

Is Worth Living," Intercollegian and Far Horizons, INII (1939), 
pp. 3-4,22; The Me evelation, p. 26, In later articles 
Such as "The Ego-aiter DiaTectic and the Conscious,” Journal of 
2 , IIII (1945), pp. 352-359, and "The Triad of Faith," 

ewton Bulletin, XVII (1954), pp. 3-12, mis theme on 
7818 which Is earlier announced with reference to Iuther, 1s 
developed without Specific mention of the reformer, 


11871 uhr, Lingdon of God, p. 101. Vide also J. M. 
Gustafson's Introduction to The Responsible Se Tf, New York (1963), 
Pp. 28. 


113 ½ uhr, The Responsible Self, p. 105, note 5. 


after 1941, These three convictions are (a) that God is 
Sovereign, (b) that men are hopelessly lost in sin and 


idolatry, and (c) that "trust in the ground of being is a 


miraculous gift. 120 
With this brief discussion of Niebuhr's rediscovery 
of the "Great Tradition,” this consideration of his niddle 


period dominated by the figure of Barth can be concluded, 21 


120g, richard Niebuhr, "Reformation: Continuing Imperative," 
pp. 248-249, 


IZl74 should be pointed out that Niebuhr, even in the 
Thirties, [rejected the label "Barthian,” Cf. "Reformation: 
Continuing Imperative,” p. 248, Nor is it the intention of this 
essay to attach a label to Niebuhr which he hinself rejected. 
Nevertheless, the themes which occur and re-occur in his works 
dur ing those years are to a large extent the themes which were 
So dramatically announced in the Second edition of Barth's 
Roemerbrief and contirmed by Barth in many of his early Sermons 
and essays. Moreover, it must be considered Significant that 


Niebuhr, in response to a query of Christian in 1962, 
the last year of his 1ife, listed Barth's . to the Romans 
as among the ten books which did most to influence his: thought. 
H. Richard Niebuhr, "Ex Iläbris, Christian Century, IXXIX (1962), 
p. 754. Furthermore, Niebuhr adnits, "Tn the early 1930's I 
had to give up ny connection with that ethics-and-religion- 
centered way of thinking about God and nan, which is roughly 
called 1iberal and. . I had affiliated myself with the movement 
variously called LG hens of crisis, neo- 
EDT and Barthianism,” H. rd Me . ornat ion: 
t . 


nuing Imperative,” p. 248. 


CHAPTER FOUR: THE DRIFT AWAY FROM BARTH'S 
THEO IDGY CF THE WORD 


A. Dr ——— the Concept of "Faith" in Niebubr's 
r 


1. Introduction 


In 1934 a Sermon of Mebuhr's was published! which, 
using hindsight, furnishes a key to the gradual emergence of 
a Strand in his thought which would tend to distinguish him 
nore and more from Barth's post- 1932 theology. 2 In this Sermon, 
Niebuhr begins a consider#tion af the concept "faith,” a concept 


which would come to play an increasingly important role in his 


theology. In ansver to the question "hat then mast we do 7“, 


quest ion the urgency of which is heightened by the sick world 


of 19347 Hebuhr answers, "Have faith,” and in the” conclusion 


of the article expounds the meaning of faith as a life #tructure. * 


Not content with an entirely subject ive exposition of "faith," 


— — _ — 8 * * — 


o "H,R, Nebubr, "What Then Rust We Do?", Chrigtian Cantury 
Pulpit, 1 (1334), 2p. 145-147, an Cor 


2yznoteen hundred and thirty-two 1s a crucial year in the 
tavelagueny of. ya Shnolegy of, maenner 4in.which die 
Lorehlichs Dognavis 1 appeared. 


 Byebubs refers Specifically. to che born of var that is 
even now gathering upon the horizon," -Ibid.,p. 145, 


Abd. , p. 147, 


however, Niebukr includes a reference to the true object of faith 
in terms of Erodus 3:4, Faith is to be based upon the "I an that 
I am,” that 1s, „the last reality which is our creator and 


slayer. 5 


2, Leo Tolstoi and Faith as Trut 


Contiming to expound on this theme of faith in 1939 in 
the article "life is Worth Iaving,"® Mebuhr introduces a new 
element, gained from the writings of Leo Tolstoi, into his inter- 
pretation of faith as a dynamic life force, Quoting from Tolstoi's 


7 


My Confession,* Niebuhr points to faith as . knowledge of the 


meaning of 1ife in consequence of which man does not destroy hin- 
Self but lives, Faith is the force of Ire. "® From this time on, 
references to Tolstoi are frequent--alvays--vith the exception of 


the long Section on hin in Christ and Culture,” in sect ons of tis 


work dealing with faith, In The Meaning of Revelation, Niebuhr 


points to Tolstoi's My Confessian as a witness to the necessity of 


ws 4 4A atk on i "= n 


5Tbid, It is the referende to this passage which furnishes 
the clue to the relationship between this article and later writings , 
for in a 19939 article this Same passage is referred to in a Similar 
context, and in 1960 Niebuhr devotes several pages of Radical 
Monotheism to an exposition of this verse, again in 2 SIniTar context. 
5 H. NK. Niebuhr, Radical } . and Mestern Culture, University 
of Nebraska, (1960), reprinted with Tour Supplement 2 by 
Harper, New York( 1360). In the course of the — of Exodus 3:14, 
R, H, Niebuhr refers to E, Gilson's The Spirit n 
New York (1936), a reference which makes the TotesStant Wi 
Zuurdeeg "writhe o bristle. C., Zuurdesg 's review af R. H. Miebuhr 
in Theology Today, XVIII, Mo. 2, pp. 360-364, esp. p. 363, 


SH. R. Misbuhr, "Life Is Worth Iiving,” Interoollegien and 
Far Horizons, LVII (1939), pp. 3-4,22, r 


7 Lo Nikolaevich Tolstoi, M. Confessim, New York (1899). 


8. R. Niebuhr, "Life Is Worth IAving, , p. 4. 
. R. Miebuhr, christ and Culture, New York (1951), pp. 56-64) 
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faith for life itself much in the Same manner as he had done in 


the earlier article. 10 . The prominence given to Tolstoi in Christ 
and Culture, even though in a Somewhat different context, Shows the 


continued presence of his thought in Niebuhr's nind, Moreover, 


references to and quotations from many more works of Tolstoi reveal 


Niebuhr's increased knowledge of his thought and works in the years 


following 1939, 11 By 1960 Niebubr's nature interpretation of faith 
as, on the one hand, confidence or trust and, on the other hand, as 
loyalty had taken definite form and in a passage from Radical 


Monotheism we See the contribution made by Tolstoi to this Niebuhrian 


understanding of faith, Writing in that book, Niebuhr says, "The 
two aspects of faith, can be more fully explored with the aid of 
two thinkers: Tolstoi and Royce, In Tolstoi's analysis of faith, 


attention is directed to the importance for life of confidence in 


a value-center, 12 


1%, Richard Niebuhr, The Meaning of Revelation, New York 


II Anong the Tolstoian works directly referred to by Niebubr 
in Christ and Culture are the following: "The Christ ian Teaching, 

elleve, Gospel in Brief,” "The Kingdom of God Within 
7 "The Restoration of Hell,” "Religion and Morality,” "What Is 
Religion?”, "Church and State,” "An Appeal to the Clergy," "hat 
Then Must Me Do“, "On Iife,” Reason and Religion,” and "What Is 


Arte, A411 are taken from the Tolstoi Centennial Edition, London 
(1928-1937), 


L2yiebuhr, OP, eit. , P. 18, In view of these many references 
to Totsv6i, which occur over a nunber of years (1939-1960), and in 
a consistent context, it is Strange that there is no mention of his 
irfluence in any of the Secondary 14terature on Niebuhr., Perhaps 
this is understandable for Kliever, who offers a Systematic study of 
Niebuhr's m2thodology, but one would expect sone reference to Tolstoi 
in Haedemaker's presentation of Niebulr's theology under the category 
of faith, Also, one nisses any reference to Tolstoi in Frei's 
contribution to the e ee 8 — 15 and — Cf., 
Lonnie Kliever, Methodology and Ch DEED chard Niebuhr, ' 
Liabertus Haedemaker, Faith In Total 11f ©, ans Lans 7 | 1 and 
Ethics, pp. 9-116, 


3, Josh and Faith as Loyalty 
If Tolstoi's Stimulation contributed to the emergence of 


the confidence dimension of Niebubr's understanding of faith, 


Josiah Royce's philosophy of loyalty was no loss ﬆi gnificant in 
furnishing Miebuhr with a key to understanding the loyalty dimension 
of fatth. 18 

In contimation of the paragraph quoted above, Hichhur says, 
"In Royce's philosophy of loyalty the meaning af faithfulness is 
explored, But that these two things belong together in life also 
becomes apparent. 14 This late explicit reference to Royce's aid 
in explaining faith in terms of loyalty Sheds Light on earlier 
references to this theme and to Royce in books and articles antäng 
from 1933. "Niebuhr's first reference to Royce appears in his 
earliest published work, but this reference has nothing to do with 
his later understanding of faith 80 is tobe discounted in the 
present discuss 10n. 15 In 18883, „ Nicbubhr expressed the proper 
religious attitude toward God, which he later designates as "faith" 
in terns of loyalty, 18 and again in à 1941 article” be expresses 
the problem of christ ian life as the problem of organizing and 
Shaping lives so that . they vill express confidence in and 
loyalty to the Father of Jesus christ. . 7 In neither of those 
articles, however, is ne 2 rene to a ee The first 


* 


13 Josiah Royces The Phdlosophy of loyalty, New. York (1508) 
144 ebuhr, Radical Monotheion, p. 18. 


1514 c buhr, "An Aspect of the Idea of God in Recent Thought," 


p. 42, 


I6yiebuhr , "Man the Sinner," Journal” of Religion, XV (1935S), 
pp. 272-280, 


L17y4ebuhr, "The Christian Church in the World's Crisis," 
Christianity and Society, VI (1941), pp. 11-17, 


such explicit reference to him comes in the concluding chapter 
of Christ and Culture in the sect ien in which Nebuhr is devel- 


oping his own tentative ansvor to the problem of che relationship 
between Christ and culture. The ansver, Niebulr suggests, met 
be given by each individual as he decides freely in faith and the 
community of faith, Faith is then expounded dynamically as con- 
fidence and loyalty, and it is in the midst of this Section that 
the reference to Royce occurs. 12 The next reference to Royce “s 
philosophy of loyalty occurs in a 1954 article in which Mebuhr 


20 


deals with faith as a Social and psychological phenomenon, again 


expounding it in terms of confidence and loyalty, In this article, 


Royce is Niebuhr's major authority Fox his interpretation of faith 
as loyalty.21 

This brings us again to the reference to Royce from Radical 
Monothe iam with which this Section on Royce began and which furnishes 


us with a key to the precise nature of Roycian influence, Only one 


other ma jor work of Nieblur appeared after Radi c Monotheism, the 


2 


18yzebubr, christ and Culture, p. 253. 


15The reference is to The Philozophy of Loyalty and The 
Problem of 2 ew” > 


20 buhr, "The Triad of Faith," Andover Newton Bulletin, 
XINII (1954), pp. 3-12, 
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217614.;pp. 7,9, On page 9 Mebuhr diztinguizhes his approach 

to the problem from Royce's, Stating that, For Royce the cause is 
always the commmity itself, a cause which for Niebuhr is not univ- 
erSal enough, In light of the final chapter of Royce's = 
Loyalty it would appear, however, that Niebuhr does less ce 

— who in this chapter titled "Loyalty and Religion“ defines 
loyalty as "the will to manifest, so far as is possible, the eternal, 
that is, the conscious and Superhuman unity af life, in the form of 
the acts of an individual self. Royce, op, cit., p. 357, 


posthumously- published The Responstble Self, The Single reference 


to Royce in this work confirms the thesis that Royce's chief 
influence came through his contribution to Niebuhr's understanding 
of faith, Niebuhr states in 1960, "fe (Royce) sought to under- 


Stand the moral life as primarily an affair of loyalty, 22 


B. The Growth of Existentialistic Influences on Niebuhr's Thought 
1. Introduction 
Closely related to the increasing importance of Niebuhr's 
understanding of faith for his theology was his discovery, beginning 


in 1934, Shortly before the high-water mark of Barthian influence on 


224, Richard Niebuhr, The Revponaible Self, New York (1983). 
The secondary literature on NL role of Royce more 
adequately than that of Tolstoi. C., Hans Frei, "Niebuhr's 
Theological Background,” pp, 11,14; Hans Frei, "The Theology of 
H. Richard Niebuhr,” p. 78, footnote 32, in Faith and Ethics, All 
of these references except the latter are, however, extremely 
general and Say really no more than that Royce influenced Niebuhr, 
Paul Ramsey in his contribution to the Niebubr Festschrift is as 
Specific as any Scholar in his discussion of Royce's influence on 
Niebuhr, Cf., Ramsey, "The Transformation of Ethics,” Faith and 
Ethics, pp. 140-172, esp. p. 156, D. D. Williams mentions the 
InfTuence of Royce on Niebuhr in his, contribution to the Niebuhr 
eulogy in Christianity and Crisis, Vide D. D. Williams, "A Personal 
TheologicaT Wemoiſr,  Christianit)y ani Trisis, III, No, 20; p. 213. 
The relationship bet 2ebukr an Royce is likevise inplied in 
Gustafson's ——— of the two men's thoughts on community in 
Chapter” IV of his book on the Church, James Gustafson, Treasure in 
Earthen VesSels, New York (1961), K1iever discusses the Influence 
of Royce! ; of a commnity of interpretation in Chapter II 
af his doctoral dissertation on'N 's understanding of revelation, 
and in chapter III, more to the point for our discuss ion, discusses 
Mebuhr is concept of faith as confidence and loyalty here, however, 
without ee nention of Royce is contribution, 


on his theology of existentialiom, This discovery Seemed to 


undergird and encourage Niebuhr's preoccupation with faith as a 
dynamic life force, By its attempt to place the self at the 

center of its interpretation of reality and exalt the gub ject over 
the ob ject, existentialicm also of fered Ngebubr a personalist 
philosophical content within which to integrate his thinking on 
faith, It is now necessary to follow the emergence of this 
exiStentialist mode of thought in Niebuhr's works, 


Berdyaev 
Nebuhr's first mention of any of those authors who are 


generally called existentialists occurs in 1937 in a footnote in 


Kingdom of God. 2“ The reference is to Berdyaev's The Meaning of 


History”” ard occurs in the concluding chapter of the book, but 
its use does not indicate that Niebuhr's thought process had at 
this time been Significantly influenced by Berdyaev or other 


existentialist thinkers, 


— 


23g quick glance through me list of Wiebuhr's book r 
during the years. 1934-1938 reveals the Same pr eoccupation wi 
existent ialisn which 1932-1933 revealed with Barth and crisis theology. 


J38--Buber, I 
iIIosophic onerts; 2 15: TRcEHEvS an 2s 
ought ar Soren Klerkegaard: His life and. Rell 
* Kerxkegaard: His LL & and Thought, „ 
an, Niebuhr's concentration on ex i 
"a part of a more. general — inevioen 
r CR during the thirties, Sydney B. Ahlstrom calls 


it a "collective phenomenon," Vide Smith and Jamison, Religion in 
American life, I, p. 313, : 


*4yiebutr, op. cit., p. 210, 


251. Berdyaev, The Meaning. of History, New York (1936) 


3, Martin Buber 


It is a different story, however, when we con to the 
1941 references to the work of Martin Buber,** Here it 15 
apparent that Buber 's distinct ion between I-it and I- thou 
relationships has furnished Miebuhr with a key insight for the 
development of the single thesis of this important book on 
revelation, This thesis is that God can only be known through 
revelation, that revelation can only take place ard be understood 
within history, and that history can only exist as a history of 
Selves, 1.e. within the context of a personalist "I-thou" universe ©” 
Indeed, God Himself reveals Himself within this context not as 
an impersonal process of thinking” but as "a person with a definite 
character, Jjust this particular 801.28 For this thowvght, NMiebuhr 
confesses, ve are indebted to Martin Buber since, "He, more than 
any other thinker of our oJbect-obsessed tine, has analyzed this 


relationship (I-Thou) for us in his significant bock, I and Thou. 


26x, Richard Niebuhr, The Meaning of Revelation, pp. 65, 148. 


2711 buhr, The Me of Revelation, p. 65. There is, of 
coursSe, such a thing as erna ory, this is irrelevant as 
far as revelation and hence the knowledge of God is concerned, 

., Niebulr, op, cit.,pp. 58-73. 


287bi4., p. 148. 


29 TbaAd., On the following page and in the Same context occurs 


the Single Teference I have found in Niebuhr's work to the writings 
of Miguel: Unamano, This Spanish existentialist, however, has 
never really been discovered by America but has remained largely 
the property of a small intellectual elite, Cf., John Mackay's 
chapter in Carl Michalson, Christianity and the Existentialists, 

New York (1956), 
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4, Soren Kierkegaard 
Just two years after the appearance of Meaning of Revelation, 


Niebulr, in the very existentialist-oriented article disgcussed above , 30 


refers to that existentialist to whom Frei says be is "deeply indebted," 
It is Kierkegaard's awareness of God as person and as judge to which 

Nie buhr appeals in this article, but the reference is too brief to 

bear a long exigesis, Though they contain no explicit references to 


Kierkegaard, the articles "The Ego-Alter Dialectio,"®* 


and "The 
Triad of Faith" support Ahlstrom's statenent on the "Kierkegaardian" 
nature of Niebuhr's thought, It is the closing section of Christ 


and Culture, however, which enables us to locate more precisely the 


point at which Kierkegaard has been most formative of Niebuhr's 
thought processes. Attempting to. sketch the outlines of a tentative 
answer to the dilemma with which the book wrestles, the dilemma of 
the proper relationship between Christ and culture, Niebuhr appeals 
to Kierkegaard "to whom belongs the honor of having underscored and 
minister ed to this existential nature of the irreducible self more 
than any other modern thinker” and who thus "can be Something of a 


guide to us in our effort to understand how, in facing our enduring 
problem, we must and can arrive at our ansvers, rather than at the 


Christian answor 94 


307% buhr, "The Nature and Existence of God," 


ans Frei, in Paul Ramsey's, Faith and Ethics, p. 78. Sydney 
Ahlstrom calls the thought of both Niebukr Erothers Morkegaardian.“ 
Smith and Jamison, op, cit., Vol I, p. 315, 


32The Journal of Philosophy, IXII, p. 352-359. 


38% buhr, "The Triad of Faith,” Andover Newton Bulletin, 
IIM II, pp. 3-12. 


"Ws Cit., pp. 241-242, The particular work of Kierkegaard's 
cites 18 


vhd ch ex The conc Unscientific Postscript which is also the 
name he gives to t and Culture, pp. 230-256, 


The next indication of Niebuhr's continued interest in 
Kierkegaard is his contribution in 1956 of a chapter on the philosopher 
to the book on existentialsim edited by Kicholwn, This article 
Shows not only a knowledge of Kierkegaard but an understanding of 
Kierkegaard's intention, 


The absence of any reference to Kierkegaard in Niebuhr's 


Radical Monotheism and the two brief references to him in The 


Responsible Self”® belie the continuing and, in fact, deepening 


Kierkegaardian tone underlying these books, The emphasis on personal 
being, on Self-hood, on the 1“ in Radical Monotheism is hardly 


imaginable apart from the work of Kierkegaard and its discovery in 


the 20s and 30s of our bro Similarly, The Responsible Self, 


which develops the philosophical bas as af the ethics that Niebuhr 
planned to write when death overtook wa? being as it is from 
beginning to end "phenomenological analysis of man's moral existence“? 
or, as Niebuhr hinself put it in his lectures at Yale, a consideration 
of "The Structures and Dynamics of the Moral Lifev*0 is deeply 
irdebted to the exisStentialism of Kierkegaard not only at one or two 


points but throughout, 


98M cholson, Christianity and the ExiStentialists,pp, 23-42, 


0p. cit., pp. 92, 121. 
37ce., E Cit., PP. 44-45. | 
Senlebuhr, The Responsible Self, p. 1. 


vage dus tafson's Introduction to The Responsible Self, p. 8. 


401bia ., p. 7. 
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One can find favorable references to other existentialists 
in Niebubr's uritings ! but no indication that their influence was 
anything like as extensive as that of Buber and Kierkegaard, As 
regards the general inf luence of existentialism in his later thought, 
Niebubr häuself spoke the last wore in 1960, "Existentialism also 
has Served to reinforce my concern for the personal, for the 
religiously experienced, for the I-Thou relations between God and 


nan and between nen,"** 


. Sociologists! Influence Toward a Social Existentialiem 


1, Introduction 


In the opening page of his contribution to the Niebuhr . 
Festschrift, Frei says, In a picture of Niebuhr's thought... one 
would be immediately struck by his unique, effortless intertwining 
of theological and sociological analyses. It is the intention of 
this Section to trace Some of those Sociological irf luences in 


Niebuhr's thought and determine precisely at what point and in what 


manner they influenced his work, 
2, Emile Durkheim 


The works of the French Sociologist, Enile Durkheim, with 
which Niebuhr became familiar early in his career, exerted a linited 
but important inf luence on his thought at a particular mm. His 


— OW 8 


So) „ DD» 112, 116; Jaspers 
. a, Bs * 
ve qu of 
what he considers "extreme existent 21482 IIA Seens to — 
the dying ef fort of the Self to maintain itself by faith--but now by 
faith in nothing," 


42xiebukr, "Reformation: Contiming Imperative,” Chris tian 
Century, (March 2, 1960), p. 250. 


43 


Frei, Faith and Ethics, p. 9. 
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first reference to Durkheim occurs in 1927 in "Theology and 
Psychology: A Sterile Union. Here Durkheim's work, and 
particularly its appropriation by theology, is rejected as 
leading to too great a Sub jectivim, © 

Three years later, however, in an article in The Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences, 48 Niebuhr explains the origin of "dogua" 


with the aid of precisely that concept of Durkheim's which is to 
make a permanert contribution to his mature thought, the concept of 


"collective representation,"*/ 


Dogma is the last Stage of the 
abstraction of ideas which began in the collective representation 


of Societies, 


In a later, very important article developing his under- 
Standing of the Self, Niebulr refers again to the game concept of 


Durkheim's in a context which significartly reveals the exact way in 


whi ch this idea worked in his thought, Here Mebuhr peaks of the 


ML. 1 


Aal. Richard Niebuhr, "Theo and Psychology: A Sterile 
Union,“ Christian Century, XINI (1927), pp. 47-48, 


*2vid., p. 47, 


Sce., H,Richard Niebuhr's "Dogma," in B. R. A. Salizman, 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, New York (1931) III, pp, 189-191, 


AA., P. 189, Cf, 2180, B. Durheim, The Elenentary F 
of The RellſgTous Life, London, you York p. 10, 


48y4iebutr, "The Ego Alter Dialectic and Conscience,“ 
— of Philo » (1945), p. 354, The nane of Durkheim is 
0 th that of Mead, whose Social psychology we 
9411 consider next, Both men influenced Niebuhr sini lar ly, 
contributing to his understand ing of the Self, which was So important a 
Section in his later theological systen. 
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"narrowness" of Durkheim's conception, but, nevertheless, finds 
the conception itself suggestive and meaningful, 


The last mention of Durkheim in Niebuhr's writings occurs 


in Radical Monotheias,*”? The reference to Durkheim indicates that 


at this time Niebuhr took his principle of the social origin of 
religion quite for granted and that is criticism remained within 
the concept, He would choose to enlarge the compass of Society 
beyond the clan or tribe of Durkheim, beyond the nation of con- 


temporary henotheistic faith, beyond "mankind" of the humanists, 
50 


to include the entire universe. 


 4Igebuhr, OE. et., Ps 88, 


501 an essay on "Christian Ethics and Social Policy” in 
the Niebubr Festschrift which develops the Same philosophy of Self 
contained in the above mentioned works of Hiebuhr, J. Gustafson 
refers to Durkheim's contribution of the concept of "collective 
representation. Vide, Faith and Ethics, p. 134, note 30, 
Likewise, Zuurdeeg, In his letter to Niebukr finds among many 
other things also this ground to criticize Niebuhr--that he has 
been influenced by Durkheim, Zuurdeeg, Theology Today, XVII (1961), 
p. 361, | 


3. G, H. Mead | 
Niebuhr's first reference to the social psychology of 
51 82 
G. H. Mead occurs in 1945 in "The Ego Alter Dialectic.“ In this 
article hes quotes extensively from those sections of Mead's Mind, 
Selz, and. Society” in which he discusses the formation of the 


Self and mind by the interpersonal relationships in the Society, 
The basic structure of the Self is the subject-obJject relationship. 
The self is Sub ject which has itself as its.om ob Ject and without 
this basic dialectic relationship, selfbood is not possible. But 


— — — — 


510. H. Mead, born 1863; died 1931, After graduating from: 
Oberlin College, Mead Studied at Harvard under William James and Jos iah 
Royce, Later, while*student at the University af Leipsig, he was 
influenced by Hegelian philosophy, which he eventually gave up in 
favor of pragmatism, The greater part of his life he spent as prof essor 
at the University of Chicago, Though publishing only essays and 
reviews during his life, after his death students of his gathered 
notes from” classes and pub 1ished- four volunns of his works: The 
Philosoph) 1 the Progend, Chicago (1932); Mind, Self, and Society, 
16340 Fe in the L 
Chi cago 185. F at th + Chicago { 1938), Anse in 
Strauss has edited a 5618661 In 'of Heads works under the title The 


Social . of 2 Herbert Mead, Chicago (1956), Often 
aSSOC1a wor of Harry Stack Sullivan, a 
prominent American psychiatrist (died 1949), Sometimes considered a 
nember of the "cultural school“ of psychiatry, and Charles Heaton 
Cooley (died 1929), an American sociologist and participant in 1905 
in the founding of the American Sociological Society, Niebubhr mentions 
these three together on p. 71 of The Regponsible Self, 

5% Lebuhr, Journal of Philosophy, XLII (1945), pp. 106-117. 


FIERY \ 


Sorge H. Head, Mind, Self, and Society 


the Self gain a relationship to itself as object not directly 
but only "by taking the attitudes of other individuals toward 
himself within a social environment or context 2 experience and 
behavior in which both he and they are involved. “54 Concluding 


the argument on the relationship between the self and society, 


Niebubr employs another quote from Mead, Me are in possession of 
Selves just in 80 far as we can and do take the attitudes of bthers 


toward ourselves and respond to these attitudes. 
Returning to this theme of the reflexive (I-ne) structure 


of Selfhnod in 1960, Niebuhr again points to Mead, "How is it 
possible, he asks, "that a being can become an object w itself?" 
Ansvering his own question, he continues, "Only, Mead argues, 
through dialogue with others. 58 And he continues this dialogue 
with Mead for Several pages, relating this thought to the I-thou 
relationship of Buber, 

A final reference to the works of Miebuhr, this time to 


Christ and Culture, will Serve to indicate how the thinking of the 


Social psychologists Mead, Cooley, and Sullivan, modified the 


Kierkegaardian existent alien discussed above, The concluding 


Section of the last chapter of christ and Culture is titled, "Social 


Existentialien,"”” The chapter itself, having taken its name from 


= _— „* 


Serge H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society, p. 138,, quoted 


by Niebuhr, OP, Air., p. 389. 


Deas, | Philoss] y of the Present, pp. 189-190,, quoted 
by Niebuhr, op, S., P. . 
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57Niesbuhr, christ and Culture, pp. 230-256, esp. pp. 241-256, 
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125 
Kierkegaard's identically titled work, is very Kierkegaardian, but 
in this concluding Section, Niebuhr warns us that he (Kierkegaard ) 


can easily become a fallacious guide if we accept his denials along 
58 
" 


with his affirmations, Then he proceeds to correct Kierkegaard 


by giving to his individualistic existentialism a strong Social 
dinens ion, To illustrate this change from individual to Social 


existentialism, Niebuhr chooses a key passage from Concluding 


Unscientific Postscript, a speech of Johanes: Climacus, and changes 


the "I's" to Weis,“ comment ing "the existential n 
be phrased sinply in terms of the "I," Me are involved, and every 
1“ confronts its destiny in our salvation or dannation,"?? fore 
we See clearly how the Social thought represented by men like 


Durkheim and Mead has entered as a constituent element into Niebuhr's 
thinking 80 


581bid., p. 242. 


2Irbid., p. 243, Italics Miebuhr is. 


Sdrpe xe are further references to Mead in sone of the 
Secondary literature, Thus, Schrader in Faith and Ethics, p. 184, 
mentions Niebuhr's appreciation for the insIghts of Wead but 
suggests these Should have been applied by Niebukr to his analysis 
of Self-existence, Niebuhr, in a footnote in Radical Monotheism, 
p. 105, implies that he does indeed apply these Ins ights ami that 
Schrader has misunderstood him, In light of the above discussion, 
Niebuhr is clearly in the right and one wonders precisely what 
Schrader is talking about when he Suggests he apply Mead's insights 
in his (Miebuhr is) analysis of self-existence, 


D. Conelusion: Barth and Niebuhr, 1935-1960 


The preceding discussion should have indicated how the thought 
of Miebuhr and Barth began to diverge around 1936 and continued to 
move apart during the next twenty-five years, so that Niebubr could say 
in 1960, In the 1950s I had turned against that movement (Barthianisn) 
in its later forms and the tendencies associated with it and had given 
indications of resming contact with the earlier modes of theological 
thought, 81 Or, again, in the Same article, I now disassociated 
myse If FRE Karl Barth's theology. 52 

One of the main reasons for the divergence of the thought of these 
two men is precisely the growing influence of existent ialisn in 
Niebuhr's vork. at a time during which Barth set out to purge his 
thought of its last dependence on existentialism,”,, To the best of 


ny ability,” he says in the preface to Kirchliche Dogmatik, I have 


cut out in this Second issue of the book everything that in the first 
isSue might have given the s1lightest appearance of giving to theology 


a basis, Support, or even a mere justification in the way of existential 


philosophy, 88 To allow even the implication of any Such dependency 


Seemed to Barth to be a readoption of the Schleierm cher-Ribchl-- 
Hernann 1ins which could only ultinately lead to the complete 


—_—_ 


— Refornation: Contiming Imperative, Christian — 
IXXVII, p. 248. 


527614, Niebuhr, however, never joined that chorus of petty - 
degenerators of Barth which filled Europe with Jeers after the World 
Mar. As late as 1957, Niebuhr Shows he understands. and appreciates 
even the much overlooked fact of Barth's bunanisn.“ Cf Niebubr's 
intraduction to the Harper Tor chbook edition of Feuerbach's The 
Essence of Christianity, New York (1957), 


5Irarl Barth, fie Kirchliche Dognatik, I, (1932) p. viii, iz. 


"anthropologization” of theology a la Feuerbach,** 


A Second reason for the growing difference between the 
thought of Hiebuhr and Barth in the late thirties and throughout 
the forties is Mebuhr s increasing preoccupation with faith as 
a human phenomenon, Barth again is moving in a different direction, 
firmly sub jecting the human faith-resporse to God's promise, to 
the act of God's promise itself, thus increasing the already great 
object ive moment in his theology. 55 It 4s particularly interest ing 
to note that in their discussiens of faith and its role in Christian 
teaching, both Barth and Niebuhr refer to the Same word of Iather's 
which Stands at the beginning of his exposition of the First 


Commandment in the Large Catechism, 55 Barth, however, devotes 


several pages to proving that the sub jJective interpretation of 

these Sayings offered by Wolthermin, Ritschl, ard others is not 

true to the intention of the author, while Niebuhr exploits precisely 
the sub Jective side of the Sayings, 


547bia, Eng, p. 4. Cf also, Barth's lecture on Feuerbach 
in Die TheoJogie und die Kirche, Zirich, (1928), Vol II, pp. 212-239, 
This Tecture was reprinted as an introduction to the Harper Torch- 
book edition of Feuerbach's, The EsSence of Christianity, Barth 
had discovered Kierkegaard and Dostoevsky and other existentialists 
twenty years earlier than Niebuhr, but by 1932 he had found a nev 
basis for his theology in his doctrine of the Word of God, CY, the 
correspondence between Barth and Thurneyson, Karl Barth, Edward 
Thurneyson, Ein Briefwechsel, Zurich (1966), pp. 54, 68. 


5Srarl Barth, Church Dogaatics, I, p. 203; English, p. 185; 


pp. 208,209; English, pp. 5191. 


SBrarl Barth, Die Kirchliche Dogmatik, I 266; 
7 s ip P. 3 English, 
p. 244, Niebuhr, nature ard Eee af 568, IV (1943), p. 43. 

Mea of Revelation, P. 29, 


Clearly then, we must say, as Niebubkr hinself 831d, 87 
that during the fifties Niebuhr, falling under the influence of 
philosophical ideas, turned against the movement of "Barthianism, 58 
It is during these years that he developed the thought patterns 


which he would, in the last few years of his life, integrate into 


a consistent theological synthesis ,5* This Style emerges in 


the only two works which can be considered representative of his 


full naturity--Radical Monotheism and The Responsible Self, The 


next chapter will examine the Niebubrian syntbesis as it is 


reyealed in these two works, 


57x, Footnote 61, 


587% goes without saying that Barth has alvays detested 
the term "Barthianism,” Cf, Die Kirchliche Dogmatik, I, pp. xi-xii, 


530ne cannot really Speak of a systen in terms of 
Niebuhr who dis liked SysStematic thinking, 


"Re ooo OO PUP mw. a@aw 4A.” 
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_ CHAPTER FIVE: NIEBUHR'S FINAL SYNTHESIS 


A, Introduction 

As Stated in Chapter IV; during the years 1936 to 
1980 a pronounced drift away from the theology of Karl Barth 
can be observed in Niebuhr's works, This vas occasioned by 
the increasing influence of non-theological disciplines on 
Niebubr's nind at a tine in which Barth was concentrating 
with increasing intensity on purging such influences and 
working along consistently theologica cal lines with the 3 
theological methodology he had elaborated in Volume I of Die 
Kirchliche Dee. It 1s only toward the end of the 1950's, 


and above all in his last da works, that Niebukr is able to 
construct a thealogtonl Syithes1s which frees nin from the two 


extremes of historicism on the one hand and Barthian "positivism 


of revelation” on the other. With the aid of this synthesis, 


* 


* 3 —— 2 — 


Karl Barth, Die Kirchlichs Dog 
discussion of te rel L 


— g — — Theolo 
1 ice | Tes -C1SCID. S A2ntiue 

thenlogy — An the previous chapter. "They include 

„ the insights of which were employed in 'his study of 
"faith" as an empirical reality; philosophy, which influenced hin 
both in his definitim of faith“ and in his existential thought 
on revelation; and Sociology from which he again gained further 
insights into the phenomenon of faith and with the help of which 
he Sought to modify existentialism, 


2It is Bonhoeffer who charged Barth with basing his 
theology on a positivism of revelation, a charge vith which 
Ni ebuhr appears to agree, Cf. Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Letters and 
— from Prison, London (1953), pp. 163-4; H. Richard Wiebuhr, 


The Hesponsible Self, p. 15, esp. Note 7. 


Mebuhr is able to elaborate a consistent theology, including a 
theological methodology and an ethics organically related to and 
following out of this theology. The former is systenstically 


elaborated in Radical Monotheimn, * the last of his writings 


published before his death, The closest we come to a SyStematic 
presentation of his ethics is the posthumously published The 
Responsible Self.” In this attempt at a presentation of Niebuhr's 
nature theological-ethical Synthesis, it is primarily to these 


two works, along with related minor writings, which we must turn, 


Lonnie Kliever has dealt thoroughly with Niebuhr's 
theological methodology, comparing it with what he calls 
Troeltsch's "historical critical method” on the one hand and 
Barth's "revelational-dognatic method” on the other. Kliever 
calls Niebuhr's nedian way the "revelational-historical method, " 

a designation nuch to the point. Lonnie Kliever, — i 

and Christology in H. Richard Heduhr. It is unfortunate no 

s 8 on of Niebuhr's ethics or 
attempted to Show the relationship between his theology and ethics. 
This task is made more difficult by HMebulr's wtinely death in 

1962 at a tine in which he was preparing his ethics for — 
but will be attempted in the last Section of this chapter with the 


aid of the posthumously published The Responsible Self, and James 
M. Gustaf sons excellent introduction to ' vo 


H. Richard Niebubhr, Radical Monotheism, (1960). 


H. Richard Niebuhr; The R 16 Self; (1983) 
Niebuhr's son informs us in his preface s volume, "At the 
time H. Richard Niebuhr died, in July, 1962, he vas at work 
fashioning into book form the basic ideas and constructive and 
critical principles of systenstie christian ethics that he 
had taught and reflected upon during more than thirty years." 
Niebuhr, op, cit., p. 1. 
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Ae bes been pointed. out in the. previous. chapter, from 
the niddle of the 30's omrard, Mebuhr becane increasingly 
fascinated with the. reality of faith“ as an historical phenomenon 
in human life and commnity. Gradually he elaborated the 
psychological structure of faith in terms of confidence: and. 
Loyalty. ?. and. its. Sociological funotion An teres of the human 
community, This phenomenological study of "faith" then becane 
the point of departure for his entire theological. systen. 

At least as early as 1939, Niebubr insists that faith“ 
as a human phenomenon: is "given. with life 13501 "7 Calling. on 
Santayana and Tolstoi as witnesses, he. insists that without t 
(faith). human beings discover . they connot.live.!*..Thit faith is, 
in fect, "the force ef life."? ie contioues; to pursus this. line 
of thought, universalisäng faith as a generic reality. and calling 
it, in a 1954 article, a reality, not peculiarly.religious but. 
bunan, “ 10 In this fins] formulstion of. his positien, although 
he hasitates to call. such a generic concept of faith, defined.as 
confidence: and_ loyalty, nne human selves, 11 E ebuhr 
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. Richard Niebubr, "The Triad of Faith,“ 
Bulletin, IVI, p. 5. 
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ls. Richard Niebubr, Radical Mc 


nevertheless finds it "Significant that the dual faith relation 
makes its appearance even in the expressions of those men who 
are most Skeptical of the meaningfulness of such terms as faith“ 


and "value; 2 


In this Same article in 1939, Mehuhr begins to develop 
another insight into the faith phenomenon which later comes to 
play an important role in his nature! theology. Mithin the genus 
"raith” Mebuhr distingul shes first two, then three species. In 
the 1939 article he names only one alternative to Christian faith, 
namely polytheism, Polytheizm is the faith form opposed to and 


13 14 


hostile toverd Christian faith. As Klever points out, by 


1945 HMebubr is Speaking of three species of faith and has coined 
the names for each type which will appear and Teappear in lathe 
works--polytheism, henotheimm, and radical nonothel n. 15 It 1s, 
however, bnly the first two of these bypes which are given with 

11e and which, therefore, can be called” ensturhl fetth;" Between 
these two types of "natural faith” and radical monotheizm, an event 
of great $ignificance nut intervene, an event which vill be treated 
in the next Section of this paper. But, first ib is necessary to 
des er ibe the two forms of natural faith. 


555 [Zero erde rather as appropri) liters v6 4. . 
ot sue nguage as IE and 
| ach lengua 5 


135. Rickard ms »lafe Is Vorth — — ""_ 
and Far Horizons, IVII, (1939). 


14Lonnie Kliever, Methodology and Christology, P. 142,note 2. 


me first appearance of those categories is in H. Richard 
Niebukr's, "The Ego-Alter Dialectic,” Journal of Philosophy,p. 357. 


Such a description is available in Radical Nonotheisn, in 


the second chapter, ** poth of these faiths in addition to being 
deseribed are attacked, 

By polytheism, Neibubr is not talking only or even 
primarily: about Hellenic Olympian: religion or the aninizn of 
Shs. jungle, but about the sort of pluraligm described: by 
Halter Iippmenn in his Preface to Morals?” This is the type 
of polythei s dominant, according to Nebuhr;- in the western 
world: today, a polytheizm in which the nodern man's "inpulses 


are no longer part of one attitude toward 1ife;' his ideals... 

no longer in a hierarchy under one lordly ideal... They are 

free and they are incommensurable.”] Another more sophisticated 

type of polytheism is represented by. the philosophical valve 

theorists by when various valves, 6. g., Truth, Beeuty, Justice, 

Peace, Love, Goodness,. Plessure are: hypostasized and. given a. sen i- 
divine. power, They then become interests that from moment to 

nonent attract vagrant potencies reSident in the mind and body, 13 
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IEE. Richard Neibubr, Neale! Honotheim, pp. 24-37, 


Iualter Lippuana, Preface to Vorals, (1929). f Hi ebuhr 
was fond of quoting rt nr] a » CF, mur. Te 
l Self, p. 17 95 | . » ax My . 


nter LL ppmenn, — 2 nozals, p. 111. 


n hn $M 


"hy *$Ogue KHiebudr, Radical 


in © siniler paxvage in "The Center of Value in which he 
ola Hartmann by name, Vide Radical Monotheism, p. 111. 


--&A less devisive but more demonic form of natural 
faith is henotheian, 20 yenotheiom, Mebuhr sas, is, "Sociol 
faith which makes a finite Society, whether cultural or 
religious, the ob ject of absolute trust and loyalty and which 
tends to subvert even officially monotheistic kusti tut 108 21 
It is against this demonic henotheistic faith that lich uhr 
aGrects his most forceful remarks, 

The dest and mot common example of henotheistic 
faith is nationalism which "shows its character: as faith 
whenever” national velfere or Survival is regarded as the 
supreme end of 14fs,"%2 Hare ve See än him the contirmation in 
a more: Subtle and refined form of that attack on nationalism with 
which Mi ebuhr Launched his writing career in 1829.2 That he 
remained on the alert for the dangers of nationalistic henotheism is 
further evident in references to political events in nany of his 
writings. Ons of the best examples is a subtle attack which he 
made in a 1954 article, here in a Somewhat different context 
but Still in a discussion on faith, on the practices of Senator 


Joseph McCarthy. ©* Although Niebuhr does not name the senstor 


— ——————_ —_ —— 


Tor 


201% me KIlever, ä Methodology in H. Richard 
Niebuhr, p. 144, 


az. Richard Kiobukr, Radical ee ele- v. 1. 


221538. p. 27. 


23rhis attack on henotheistic faith in its nations liste form 
makes Niebuhr's theology as relevant or perhaps more relevant in the 
70s as it was in the SOs, To be sure, the Nixon adminstration's 
chauvanisStic nationalizm is more Subtle than that of Senator McCarthy, 
but is no less dangerous, Nebuhr's criticism of henotheistic faith 


is a prophetic correction for any tendency towards absolutizing 


£4 Joseph R. McCarthy, 1909-1957, was a controversial figure 
in American politics, As junior Senator from Wisconsin in Februray, 1950, 
he launched a massive and, his critics Say, unconstitutional, attack 


on communists, pro-commnists, and communist s sers. His power 
was at its in 1954 at the time of Hieb s attack, 


r or reading . vhich he 
e. Im. 


makes in "The Triad of Faith" could not fail to roalies to whom he 
referred. 25 

Although by far the greatest amount of space is devoted 
— an exposition of henotheistic faith in its nationalistic 
form, Niebubr is careful to point out that this type of faith can 
ales arise in other forms, Among these he names international 
communi sm which, by naking "class" absolute, falls into the category 
of © el faith along with nationalen. Iikewise, faith in 
"c1vilizetion,* humanity,” 28 "nature," 11e, 2 though tending - 
in the right direction, does not attain to the reality of a 
radical mnonotheistic faith, Such a faith, precisely because it 
is not "natural," cannot be attained and is not desired by 
the natural nan. On the contrary; says Niebubr, "It is very 
ert zehab 16 despite many protestations to the contrary; 
despite the prevalence of zelf-pity among Some nodern nen because 
1God is dead, that anyone has ever-yearned for radical fulth 
in the Ons God. 99 such faith cn only be descräbed as a gift, 
accepted through conversion and mediated through revelation. 


It is to the idea of Revelation that we ust now . 
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2511. Richard Kiodukr, "The Tried of Pai,” . 6. 
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rn refers 40 > ved Sawottaer's erar- for 
life," WA pp. 6, 2. 78 
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2. Revelation and Conversion to > Bodies Honothe l am 


83 
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pin Introduction : 


Wiodubr's early, groving, and continued interest in 
„faith“ as a universal nan nnn which made 1ife worth- 
while, particularly his "reflections on . . Lern of faith“ z 
which began at least as early as 1939, 90 led him to formulate 
a doctrine of revelation, 


An his analys1s of the faith phenomenon, Hiebukr 


believed hinself to have discover ed exist ing along side 


polytheistic and henotheistic forms of faith, a radical form 
of faith to yhich he gave the name "ratical nonotheim,"*) 


It is in his attempts to . the origin of this radical 
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25g, Richard M ebuhr, Aenne cbntiming Imperative, 
Christian » IIMII, p. 250. Hebuhr says here that it is 
refIection on "Sovereignhy;of God. and the forns of faith which 
led him "to See that the problem of the church. 4 not the problem of 
Separating itself only from the idolatries and henothelsm of the 
world, but from its .own idoletzies> and henotheizms.” - This is a 
very inportant Statement in any attempt to understand_Niebubr 's 
theology or ethics. This anti-idolatrous polemic.could be the 


basis of much radical aqtion,, both in. the church and in the world, 
if it were followed consistently in the ethical” redln, 


. Ri chard, Kebubr, Mar. Is North Living," p. 4. 


_— £1783 ue. of 2 nan 4 5 Richard Mebuhr s, 
9 1 r ene LI ur ol 1 — p. 46. At is 
ore tos tn as i bh Tntxoduction 
p. X, and 48 used as the title of ala ter In . 
Niebubr Says the tern RY DE: definition 
of wen? avbbes 46. 


faith, 80 rare ons 80 fleeting,” that . $rumblingly 
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at firs and then, in a in The of D with 
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greater confidence, 0laborated a n developed ana S 
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undervtanding of revelation, 
In — first Nr at a formation of, what after 

1841 U r his understanding * revelation, RL odukr_ 

degcrides gd experience of revelation as it functions to 

bring | a nan or voman to radicel oz and indicates whore, 1,0, in 

what area of ur and — K vont of r takes 

place. 3 2309 and 1941 ier eee gave a lot 

of 8 to the 1des of revelation and published in 1341 

his nost comprehensive work on it. This and the relevant 

Section of Radical — are the basis for the following discussion, 


i — ck _ —.. 
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220 are a nainted 1 with Radical 8 * 
as hope than as — more, as poss 15114 N actuality, 


yet also as an actualit that has modified at certain 
emergent” periods our N Faith an TOP Ag: In 
all the times and areas. of our Mestern history this faith 


has Struggled with its rivals, without beconing. "=" 
Save in passing 2 and 11 the clarified, inte 
arent Lebuke , adi 


12 8.5 * 3 1 . — 


12 — in a yory, 0, 
revelation 15 2 r4 7 1 


N sWor WAS 


hat Had Mie 66 "ho?" Christian 
bit, Volume V, No. 7, p. 147; "Life Is Vorth 
and Far Horizons, III III, (october, 1939) p. 22. 
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Beginning with the reality of revelation, arrived 
at as an explanation of the empirical origin of the likewise 
empirical reality, radical monotheistic faith, Niebubr (1) 
expounds the necessity for the theologian to begin his work 
with this revelation; (2) describes how this revelation comes 
to him; and (3) indicates how he is to use it. In a final 
Section (4) he Seeks to describe the actual nature of the 
revelatory experience.” The fact of revelation itseaf, 
however, being a firm convietion arrived at by the author in 


earlier years, is taken for granted.” 


11. The Necessity of Revelation 


In the introductory chapter on the need for the 
radical nonothei stic theologian to make revelation the 
ntarving point for his conmtructive theological novivity, 
Niebubr reviews the develoments in philosophy and theology 


— * _— * 


den 
leaning | 2 I. Richard Ii ebuhr, 


ere con. e ee how. e e eres 
at this ee 0s Cee, er e een 


or mr og who vas 12 reale. 1 5 about -. 


which have led to historical and religious relativism. The 


discovery of the historical dimension of 1ife and the 
development. of historicimm?” nade it clear that there is no 
longer any possibility of developing a transcendent, - a 

historical philosophy or theology, Since there is no way to get 
outside history.: Al1 knowledge, including knowledge of God, 

is nediated through history, Theology, therefore; Aike all 

other Sciences, must begin in history, but this tine in Christian 


Ki Story. In this sense it (theology) is forced to begin 
vwith-revelation, neaning-by that word sSinply Raster faith. 8 
The theologian finds hinself compelled to begin with 
revelation. not only in response to the demands of historical 
relativism, but also because of the equally unavoidable 
demands of religious relativim, Religious relativism means 
that "one can Speak and think about 80 only From the point of 
view of faith in Him, 82 That is, our knowledge of God is 
conditioned by our faith, 


8748 pointed out in earlier chapters, Hichuhr vas early 

and deeply influenced by historicisn through the writings: of 
Troeltsch. That this influence contimed is indicated by 
references to him in the prefaces of The Meanin 1 
and Chrizs and Culture. Niebuhr's st 

Irren that HIS intention 18 to bring the 1 

— of ded- Land that of Troeltsch--the 1 

r eredibility to the * 
chosen by Kliever for has — of ade ae in 
bly oc ert. N | 


Cha 22 45 i — — 
pter ” p. - a au 
p. 2: p. SIff, — commenting i 
Continuing Imperative,” insigts that he never abandoned + - A 
insights even in the 1930s, If taking. our oun historicity very 
Serlously means being a libereT, then maired a liberal even in 
the 30s.” Reformation: Continuing Imperative,” p. 249. 

39 


H. Richard Niebuhr, The Meaning of Revelation, p. 23. 


Niebuhr points to Luther as an early champion of - 
this ideas of the relationship between faith and dod and considers 
the tradition developed from Schleiermacher to Ritschl a2 
l16gitimate heir to this ingight; The theologicsl method worked: 
out by Schleiermacher on the basis'of this method and 
followed by the main Stream of theological thought until the 
Barthian revolution, Neibubr calls :variously the "faith 
nethoa” and *expirical theology:** The base Ansicht of 
this theology, that God and faith belong together; cannot 
beiidenied or avoided by the theologian, Therefore, recognizing 
this Situation, the contemporary theologian nust be content 
"to begin again with the faith of the Christian commnity and 


so With comletianess?* 


141. Revelotion Mediated od Through, Inner ; Wirtory | 


Clearly, on the bas1s of the content. of the first 


chapter of The neaning of Revelatl Sn, Niebubr — no altern- 


| Ot, BH 5. 441 

ative but to look for reveletion in Net 4 but the question 
„ ie E Rar 

is, Where in history? Already un the. 198 "and 1999, art4cles 


having. 
of narch. reprovented by ine evangelical, exp3zicn] 
n. ar Mann, p. . | 


wo — Goon 9 ** r 


N 
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but in the” send and third” chapters or The Neaning” of Revelation, ** 
and in Radical Monothelan** he def ines the locus of revelation 

more precizely, History, gensrally Speaking, is divided qualitatively 
into internal and external history. It is in the realn of internal 
history that revelation is to be found, 3 


Three conthpts” are used to illustrate the aifference 
between internal' and external history--value, time, and human 
2x80cation;*© In external history, value neans strength; An 
Internal, worth for people. In external history, tine is quanti- 
tative, nunbered, Serialized, For such a concept of tine, past 
events are gone and future ones not yet here, Time in internal 
history, on the other hand,” is our duration, It 18 organic and 
social, So that through memory and memorials, past events are Some- 
how retained in the present 8s future events are anticipated, */ 
Finally, wal association is viewed differently in internal than 
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43x, Richard Kevubr, op. . pp. 43-108. 
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. Richard Hebchr, 22 6h v. 2. 
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. Richard Viebubr, 3 


—— p. . 


— Ene Reveletion,” p. 68. 
Kebubr's. — os H Ley . 2 5 5616881 | — 
tradition repregented by Augustine, * 1 yen;  Dilthey, — an 
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n i bh ob CALLERS X 100 » P. 108 Janos F, Son 
rthen V . | "York (158 ). "The Church as A 
"7 | and " follows up sone of these 
insights of M on ie. op tit... Chapter Iv. 


in-external history, In external history individuals are 

| 
depersonalized, understood biologically, psycholoagically Sociologically 
and often made means to an end, In internal history, on the other 


hand, persons are viewed as Selves in — 

mas line of thought is clairified by Mebuhr 's reference 
to Martin Buber in his introduction to the Section on internal and 
external history, External history is the history of I-it relation- 
Ape, internal of I-Thou. 9 It 1s in this realm of the I-Thou 
that revelation occurs. 

Continuing to narrow the ome of * Hebuhr in 

chapter three further identifies the place of revelation as "that 


part of our inner history which illuminates the rest of it and 
which is itself intelligible," 

In the case of the church, this Special part is the 
event of Christ Jesus. 

A ( and more consistent discussion of the Specific 
revelatory event in Christian inner history 1s 3 in 


Ragical Honothei mm, Sl 


Here revelation is cates as "those events 
in wh. radical faith was 014 cited, "52 One could als say, chose 
events en which a conversion vas: Fare affected. In dhe 2 


wee events ere oyents 3n the M.otory of I=rael and, par excellence, 
TINGS IS ESTS 


the christ event. Although this means locating revelevion in that 
N rm. * B 
edel avon of deer e hs ale gens © en KetLaganchionte, 
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a Richard NLebukz, The Meaning of Revelation, P. 20. 
28. 5. 6s. 
5015. Ps 93, 


Sly, Richard Niebuhr, op. At., p. 42ff. 
528. Richard Iiebuhr, OP. et., P. 42. 


Niebubr insists that once the revelatory illumination otchrs the 
theotogian, or any believing and thinking christian, is furnished 
a light by means of which the whole of world history may be under- 
Stood and written as one Single pic,” 


iv. The ESSence of Revelation 


The last chapter of Niebuhr iS The — of Revelation 


is an attempt to describe the "what" of the revelatory experience. 
This 15 not the only place at which he broaches this Sud ject. It 

is — in the early articles in which his theory of revelation 
VANE to take Shape, "The Nature and Rxistence of Goa, 35 Christ 
and Culture, 5 and Radical nonothel sn. In 211 of Thane places, 


— the presentation is 1 ene and 23 4— 0 His 

als cuss ons tend to 8 he reveletional event, perhaps 
as a result of that nistrust of. mystleism which Seens So universal 
in Provertantiom and especially in American Protestantism, Hiebuhr 
Seems more eager, in this sense, to declare what revelation is not 


than to expound what it is, It is not, he Says, "mystic visions 


or ecstatic experiences; is is Er b., mtlomlanon of mne, 


4 Sis £ 0p 2 17 ron 


a 28 WP Aer e 2 — ” Er 110, 112. 
this. insight from Niebuhbr = the debat Pa the me 4onship between 

Veltgeschichte and Heilsgeschichte. There is clearly a relationship 

between Niebuhr's A — => n. 

with. inner history COFreSPO1 

latter, The two r suggest l0n 

that the — — pon Sx ger metreogr ant 0 
devise used to inter! history gensrallx. 


Sanote 32, p. 137. 

Nele. Iv, p. 45. 

5SKtebubr „ op eit. , pp. 254-5, 
na oP. er., p. 44ff. 
844. , p. 44, 


feelings. 59 It 18 something that hifdede"td* us; eompolling us 

do believe in God: 4 48 the entry Lito cur 1408 bf "the greet 
surd; it is an exiStential experience, ned iated by the life, 
death and resurrection of Jesus, which convinces us that the power 
we call fate“ and "chance" is "faithful, utterly trustworthy, 
utterly loyal to all that issues fron 14.5] It is the lf 
revelation of God” in which God "forces us to trust hin. 62 
Revelation is the event in which God, through Jesus, makes 
hinself known to us both as the "I" and the "an" of Erodus 3:14, 
1,%., both as Being Itself and as Person. In the revelation 
event he touches us, indeed Seizes us, convincing us that the 

One Beyond the Many Who is Being Itself is an 1,“ that He is 
faithful as only Selves can be taithrul. 8“ Here, once more, 


Sers Jigbuks.relies on Kittle's Theologisches Woerterbuch 
zum Houen ToStanent. 


ee. Richard Niebubr, The Meaning of novelation, p. 139, 


SI. Richard Mi ebuhr, Chritianity and Criais, v. 254. 


523. Richard Niebuhr, The Meaning a Revelotion, Pp. 152, 
Here Niebuhr quotes Wilhelm ner 
All these words are Strongly enotionsl Wo IS. 

experience, This apparent 

point Somewhat opaque and obs cure | 

positivistic question, "What does ks nenn 
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637his 3s 8 favorite passage of ER 66. 
Etienne Gilson's interpretation to which he, however, adds an exis- 


tential dinensien by x 71.7 Reference to 1t becurs in 
22 Living,” p. 22; Then Rust Nan Dore, p. 147; 
onothei s, p. Arr. This passage 4e ales the focus of 
m Niebubr and Professor Willem F. Zuurd: 


— 2 Today, IVII, p. 362. 


54prei contributes one of his nost lucid- insights at this 
point, pointing out the relationship between Tillich, Barth, and 
Niebuhr., Nebubr Stands between the two nen, enphasizing with 
Tillich that God is Being, with Barth that God is Person, but 


myStical language Seems called for and alnost demanded, if the 
revelation event is to Support the weight af the theological 
Structure which Niebubr builds on it, Niebubr, however, will 
not admit it finto his theological vocabulary. Therefore, his. 
definitiom of revelation ends rather inadequately here. 


3. Radical Monotheism 


The conzequance of revelation ds the conversion and 


the avakening — who experiences the revelation of a new 
form of faith, radical nenethaton, Radical — is "a 
form of human £aith%55 and as such Shares in the confidence- 
fidelity (trust-loyalty) structure common to all forms of faith, 
but it is distinguished from polytheistic and henotheistic 
forms by the object to which it attaches itself. 

Radical monotheism refuses to attach itself in brust 


and loyalty to any finite value center. Its value center 18 


$inply_ "the principle of being itself. 88 It 48 to this 


principle and to the realm of Being Itself that radical 


monotheigm offers its trust and loyalty, for radical mono- 
theistic faith believes both in the trustworthiness of Being 
and the value of Being as Such, It nen that W is, 
is * decause 1 ust as one ——— many, ade; 
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being — with Part, + +0 Speak of goa as "this ax 
Person who 4s Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,.“ On the other hand, 
he is willing to accept Tillich's posttion that to speak of 
God as Person is N „ NN AEGIS — and — 
P. 103. | 


654. Richard Niebubr, Radical NMonotheism, p. 


SS ppAd., p. 32. 


all have their origin and their being in... the principle of 
Being which is also the principle of Value."®” - Radical 
monotheism is Lconoclastic, revealing the bankruptey. of all 
the little and minimal gods of Societies and nations. Sunning 
up his discussion on radical monotheizm, Hiebubr puts it this 
way: 

Radical monotheiam dethrones all 

absolutes Short of the principle of 

Being Itself. At the Same tine it 

reverences every relative existent. 

Its two great mottoes are: I an the 

Lande thy God; thou halt have no 

other gods ne, and Whatever 

is, is good. 

One other quality of the ob ject or regiosl ane 

faith must be discussed, however, before the ———— of 
this faith-form is complete. As suggested in the Section on 


revelation, Niebulbr insists on the —— 1 nature of faith's 


obgect. abb Gildon's 3 of CR 32 14, 
Niebuhr says, In the Statement in Exodus to which we have 
previously referred, . . the word 1 is as wartiue as the 
word 1am, 1909 To emphasize his point, Kebukr uses Such 


derns for * as "Steadfast self“ and rarer dere. s 


n 
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FR This identity of Being with Valus 4s very 
important In any understanding of Niebuhr, He sens to be Saying 
——— thay neoooeeryy: Being=Value, "Init 
(Radical theisn) the principl r 


exposition of this aspect of Hebanr is chought would | require 
considerable Study of the 2 of — Edvard, who 

2 1 him nuch at this point. Cf., Radical Monotheism, 
p. 105, note 


Ss bd. p. 
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70pj4s is the point at which the existential influences 
discussed in Chapter V are to be Seen in Niebubr's mature work. 


Here 'again, however, as in the cage of the discussion on 
revelation and for the Same reason, the preSentation becomes 
Somewhat obscure, redundant, and wnconvincing. Niebuhr hesitates 
to affirm with absolute resolution the "I'ness" of God.” To 

wage from certain renarks in Redical Honotheiam, 1t Iiir 
T3124ch who 1s "frightening" hin away from buch um ub se lute 
Statement concerning God's personhood, although Niebukr vas 


repelled, on the other hand, also by the dogmatiom of Barth's 
later "works, 71 This hesitancy is unfortunate because it creates 
a roadblock which prevents the natural and 2092661 development 
of Aebuhr 's thought, Because of his atteapts' to avoid 

this roadblock, obscurities and distortions are introduced 

into his understanding of revelation and God. ”* 


— ”> 
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* ». „% WE wine, a avevel 1 God 
as person) Fülses a host of problens about tendencies toward 
anthropomorphism in our under Standing of our Aue environnent,” 


72ho Specific Section on Kiebubr's curl stology 
has been included in this paper, Hichahr's Christo logy would 
have to be treated in the Section on revelation and is touched 
upon there. Niebuhr does not consider christ the ob ct of 
faith but one through vhom be 4 of 101 
hinself. Christ is then 
that brings Mebuhr close de Bultmann, © 


Kiebubr's — Fre 0 
Ethics is 11 
Webukr's 2 A 
Faith and Ethics, r. 98. mo | 
Ss present 
k. Clinton Gardner, Aer * and te] 3 1055 ). 
As Such, it has 134ttTe- n or 


— Mature Ethical Systen 
1. Introduction 


In Ms contribution to the Hiebuhr ian Festschrift, 


James PF. dustaf son wrote, "Until his (HMichuhr s) theological 
ethios are SyStenatically reduced by him to print and paper, 
no one can adequately or accurately deal with NHebubr's 

ethics and its uuplicetlens. ocnuee of his untimely 

and Sudden death, Niebubr's ethics have Still not been 
nds "reduced to print and paper, and perhaps 

never will be, This makes the work of a commentator nude gh 
difficult, HNevertheless, Some sort of tentative effort nust 
be made, Since Niebuhr considered hinself above all an 


ethi cast or, as he put it in 5 Self, 
| 75 
1 


ChrLovien moral philosopher. The most helpful materials 


for this presentation are Niebuhr's The Regpons1ble Self,vith 


its long introduction by James Gustafson, and Paul RamsSey's 


Faith and — Considering the intricacies of ethical 
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theologically with the Trinitarian dogma of Nicea-Constantinople, 
which was basically an ontological-netaphysical argument 
concerning God's Being, Niebuhr, as Frei implies, rejects all 
ontological arguments God, Paul Ramsey, Faith and 


. 


Ethics, p. 103, Niebuhr's doctrine of the Trinity is an effort 
to put together, Jigsaw puzzle fashion, various concepts which 
44  — -—  ypommonghediecway 
realistically with life as us experience .it. For further 
confirmation of this interpretation of Hiebuhbr's Trinitariantam, 
See Niebubr, The - | ible Sou, p. 28-3. | 


78501 — Faith. and We- p. 120. 


74g evubr was professor of theology and ethics at Yale 
University from 1937 to his death in 1962, Ramsey, Faith and 
Ethics, p. . 


75g, Richard Niebuhr, The Responsible Self, p. 42. 
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categorization, the unsystematic nature of the materials 
available and the creative personal way in which Biebuhr dealt 
with ethics, it is impossible to deal with Niebulkr as an 
ethicist in terms of categories. The presentation mut rather 
be thematic, 5 


2, The Philosophical Prolegomena 


In the prologue to his Robertson lectures which he 
delivered in Glasgow, Scotland in 1960, H. Richard Niebubr wrote, 
%The following. ..loetures have been given the Subtitle An Essay 
on Christian Moral Philosophy. *" 7 Further on in the body of the 
lectures, Niebuhr refers to those lectures as . to 
Christian ethics, "® indicating that his desire in these lectures 
is to function as a philowopher of the crime norel life, 
rather than as 8 moral ln. The FoSulh af this philoso- 
phizing is a body of material 9 to that wh ch he offered 
in class under the title of "The Structure and Dynamics of che 
Moral Life, "79 A certain anount of the thought contained in 


this material Should be acceptable to non-believers, a8 vell as 


believers, being a generalized "phenomenological analysis of man's 


__ _ 76perhaps the safest categorization 18 the one which Eduard 
de Long ventures in his book on Christian ethics, He lists Niebuhr 
among the "relationists,” Saying, indeed, that Kiebubr' "developed 
what may be the most reflective and extensive theoretical ion” 
of the relational motive.” Edvard de Long, Jr., 4 Surveyrof Christian 
Ethics, (1967), p. 118. Joseph Fletcher RE 12872 opinion, 

he substitutes "situationist" for "relationist.” Joseph Fletcher, 

Situation Ethics, (1966), pp. 34, 151. 


778, Richard Niebubr, The Responsible Self, p. 42. 
70Tbid., P. 85. 
781d. PP. 8,7. 


noral existence. 80 

The result of this analysis can be described as a social 
nistentialiss Similar to that called for by Niebuhr ten years 
earlier in Christ and Culture. Man 18 seen a8 u peroneal Being, 


a Self, who stands in the context of a commmity of 'other salves. 
30 constituted and so placed, man is called upon to becone an 
active agent. The question is, On the basis of what principle 

and employing what image Shall he commit hinself to action and 
what form Shall this action take? Many earlier moral phälosophers 
have ansvered this in terms of a deontological or tygkeglogical 
ethic, The former ethic Supplies man with the concepts of duty 
and obedience, the latter with the image of the end, In deontology 
man imagines himself as law-keeper and law-giver, In teleology, 
he Sees hinself as builder. 92 Although not denying the validity 
of the images which these long traditions employ, Niebuhr suggests 


a new inage of "responsibility" and a cathekontic ethic or an ethic 


of the "fitting" based upon this inage,** The advantage of this 

new ethical inage and System is that it takes both the personal and 
the commnal aspect of human reality more seriously, assigning to them 
mach more substantial influence in an understanding of human moral 
behavior, 94 Human @xistence is ssen as a part of & triadte © 
Structure consisting of self, other, and cause. ny this 
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SOTbid., p. 8. 


81g. Richard Niebuhr, op, cit., Pp. 242ff. 


824i ebuhr uses the word "teleological” in the way many ethicists 
use the word "anological.” Niebuhr, The Responsible Self, p. 56. 


831bid., pp. 56, 67. 


34Tbid., p. 56. The influence of existentialiam and Social 
psychology Mscussed in Chapter IV is patently obvious here. 
CF. pp. 76-80. 


Structure each being is involved in contimous dialogue -: 
au eder other being, There arises therefore. that which 
nay be called a-triaglogue. Within this totality the 1“ 48 
called upon to respond or reply fittingly to the actions and 
vord-addressed' to him by his trialogue partners, This analysis 
Nie bubr holds to be valid for situstions not a part of a 
Specifically Christian contert. 

3. Theological Development 

At this point Niebubhr * from philosophy to theology. 
It is an attenpt to answer two questions which moves the 
discourse from: the: realn of philosophy to that of theology. 
Färst, what is the proper underlying attitude which should 
characterize the responses of the Self to his partners in 
his trialogic commnity? Second, what are the dänensions of 
this: trialogic conmmity? 

In answer to the first question, Niebuhr employs the 
tern "faith" and introduces many of the concepts discussed 
above in the Section on radical nonothe isn. By faith, he 
neans the radical monotheistic form of faith as trust in and 
loyalty: tothe One beyond the Many as being steadfast self, 
faithful in all his doings and. Juss in 611 his ways... 


* 


%%z, Richard ebw, The Rexponsthle Ser, PP. 218-126, 
T AMIS Dt | 
seg. Richard Mebuhr, Radical — am, p. 47. or. 
also, LP —, Self, pp. 125-6. 
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With this basic attitude each self feels hinself affirmed, 
accepted, even loved,” by the absolute and is thus freed 
from fear and Self-defensiveness. He is then able to respond 
to each of his trialogue partners vith the Same accepting, 
loving, affirming attitude, He is able to say "yes" to then. 87 

The Second question and its ansver are closely 
related to the first. Because the creative attitude underlying 
norak action 18 faith in the source and principle of Being, 
the dinensions of Wettialoglc commmity are seen to be 
absolutely universal, This commmity is identical with the 
Realm of Being; the cause, the third partner in the commnal 
trialogue, is then Goa, 88 Every action upon the Self must be 
interpreted and every respond by the Self decided upon within 
the context of this community. Every action, then, becomes 
a response to the action of the Other and God, the steadfast 
Saving Self, and takes place within the context of the total 
community of Being. 

The last paragraph in Niebukr's ethical systen which 
is not discussed in his own writings but cursorily treated 
by Gustafson involves the ethical Significance of that 
economic trinitarianism referred to by Frei, 89 


Radical monotheism Sees God as active in all the 


events of life, 0 These events, however, are not always of the 
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879, Richard Niebuhr, The Responsible Self, pp. 144-145, 
88Tbid., p. 86f. 


99 Ramsey, Faith and Ethics, p. 98. Gardner, a Student 
of Niebubz's, expounds Lo Mes hy Per es of his book. 
th and Socia. — 22 p. 10ff. On 
the basis of remarks in the pre: . consider it 
acceptable to use Gardner's — of e thoughts in the attempt 
to W Mebuhr in this matter, See „„ OP, Cit., Pp. 4111. 
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Same Sort, may fall into three general categories: Those 
events in which God nanifests hinself as pow, that is, as 
Creator; those events in which God manifests hinself-as 
order, 1.6. as Governor and Judge; those events in which God 
manifests hinself as goodness and mercy, 1.0. a5 Redeener. 1 
A fitting response to God. as Creator involves first of all 
an appreciative, affirnative'disposition toward the created 


92 


world, In this connection, Niebubr vas fond of -quoting 


Augastine's Confessions, "Whatever in any degree is, is 


good. 23 But ethical response does not end here. The vorld as 
creation of God is not merely accepted and affirmed. It is 

loved, and this love leads to an effort to understand. This 
effort is the basis of science. Scientific endeavor, then, 

is Seen as fitting response 60 God as Greater. The believer 
goes Still further in his response to God the Creator by 
cultivating the creation and caring for it, The entire area 

of dan pages and enen would Fall nie this. "eultivating" 
response to 08 as Creatar . Pinally, the climax of nan's — 
to Bod: as Creator. is his partciperion — a Tree way in God's 


own orextivity. Nan Faxhions e God the Creeter — 25 
ee 


This: night. be go a Ih cultural, reep. he chand; n. of. 
which would 1 de the creative. arts, 


Ly 


N Bang e pere TF ont: - as ? . 
. Richard means, The RexponsibIe Self, p. 27. 
We s 
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8386, Augustins, The Confesxions. of-5t., Augustine, en Tork 
(1950) XIII, I, 46, „ also, st and 
Culture, p. 210. 


9x. Richard Niebuhr, The Responsible Self, p. 31. 
95Ibid, 


God's action as Judge and Governor is experienced. 
chiefly in terms of finite limitation and suffering. 
Niebuhr liked to use political analogies to denonstrate his 
point here, Harxism's arisal and the gristence of a Marrxist 
power block, for example, he Sew as a judgment of dad upon 
so-called "Christian communities. 8 T proper response to 
this act of God, as to all of his Jjuigments,; is acceptance 
of the limitation which God puts upon us by the arisal of this 
power, repentance for the evils of our culture” and history 
which gave rise to the Marxist movement, and corrective 
act ion to abolish these evils. So, in every instance, the 
proper response to the actions of God as Judge is acceptance 
of 1initations, repentances, and corrective action, and, in 
no sense, varlike activity which is rebellion against God. 7 
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98 Tbad. p. 34, 


37Ibid., p. 36, Niebubr sau the ethics of natural law 
and of the ders of creation as an inadequate — 
recognize and respond to the actions of God as and Governor, 
He felt that an ethical systen built upon those * vas 
Sub ject to distorting tendencies at one point particularly. 
Such systens frequently tended to think statically rather than 
dynamically, defining Order“ or "Law" as inmtable realities 
rather” than as historical, evolutionary realities.” The result 
of such static thought, 2 feared, would be reaction, 
"Statis quoien, and oppression in political; econduic; religious, 
and cultural life, Political developments in America have 
vindicated Niebuhr's position here and have shon that Such 
ethical systems are not only easily distorted in this direction, 
but, indeed, often dangerous, The presidential campaign of 1968 
is the dest indication of this. All candidates Vere Forced, by 
political, realities, to conduct a "law and order” campaign. This 
2 Atself in cruder form on the municipal level 
in New York, Minneapolis, and Los Angeles, Usually, "God" and 
"religion" play an inportant part in such Law and Order” :eanpeigns. 


God acts also as Redeemer and demands an appropriate 
response from those upon whom He So acts, Redeemer means 
"freer". and the ethical response to God's redemptive action 
mast be conceived in terms of freedom, 

Freedom in this Christian ethical Sense means freedom 
from sin, leu, and death. It also ans freedom for Service, This 
"Service" is the Specific form of Christian ethics as response 
do God the Redeemer. 8 

It is at this point that a final concept in Nebubhr's 


ethical systen must be briefly mentioned, Gustaf son points 


out in his introduction to n Self that for 

Niebubhr the — response to God's . action 1s not 

an "ethics of redemption,” but a noting ethic which qualifies 

all our existing relations, and affects a — and 
transvaluation of all our actions." Frei terns this trans- 
formation motif in Niebuhr's ethics "convers.oni.sm, 100 

7 paul Ramsey Speaks of the "conversionist motif” in Niebuhr's 
Sista onkin, ** by vids is e 

God, nts revealing himself = Redeemer and Saviour, 


converts hearts to him and renews faith. By virtue of 


this constant conversion, eyes are opened more and more to See 
God's actions in terms of love and mercy, 1. e., in terms 


of redemption. Response then becomes more and more 


38Ibid., p. 38f. 
29Tbid., p. 40. 


100 paul Ransey, Faith and Ethics, p. 65. 


101 Iid., pp. 142, 162. 


response to'God as Redeener and an ethic based upon redemption 
takes 1 In Christian life over an ethic of creation 
or julgment . 1 this ethic, relevtionahips and actions which 
formerly were primarily Seen as Sustaining or ordering 
relationships are transformed into redeeming relations and 
actions, 192 This is clearly the direction in which Niebuhr's 


ethic noved, ani as it did a predominate role to the 


redengtive character af God. 


D. Conelusion 


This -exposition of 'Niebubr's nature theological and 
ethical systen has attempted to Show two things, First, 
the points at which earlier influences, elaborated in 13. III 
and IV-above; affected Niebuhr's final synthesis; second, the 
consistency of Niebubhr's thought, particularly the way in which 
his ethics are a natural extension and development of his 
theology. Thäs unity of thought is evident above all in the 
persistence of the motif of radical nonotheism throughout 
Niebuhr*'s works, 'whether they be Systematic'or ethical, 
This great theme; along with its correlatives af faith and 
conversion, convince any Serious Student of Niebuhr of the 
wholeness of his: thought, 


102g, Richard Niebubr, The Responsible Self, p. 40. 


| The avvenph of this br bas docs v6 hav the 
theological development of H. Richard Niebuhr from his 
earliest writings at the beginning of the 1920s to his 
final mature works in the late 508 an early 808. The 
x1. gnifloance of such a study is to be found primarily 
in the faithfulness with which Niebuhr's thought reflects 
general theological trends charactizing not merely two 
but three conerations of American and, indeed, — 
theologians, 7 | 

Beginning his work in the 1920s, Nebuhr took 

up the reform crusade of the Social Gospel movement where 
the ard leaders had left off and carried it — on 
the basis of a liberal theology, On this firm theological 
foundation, with its belief in the Fatherhood of God, as 
brotherhood of man, and the Lnevitabliity of — progress, 


8Lobubr was able in The _ Social — — of Denoninations 14m, 


the work with which his early Lol was eis, to Wks 
a firm, forceful, prophetic Stand in doth theology and 
ethics, He insisted, 6. g. that "The Chriotianity of the 


Goupels un the hed. xeon 10661,” Horeover, hs 
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— does not discuss the third Stage in liens 
— oontimetion of the story = ks regent essay would 
be unstrategic, however, because our perspective. dissppears.“ 
Neatly ten years have elapsed, however, Since Ahlstrom wrote this, 
which means we are now able to pursus developments up to 1960. 
Smith and Janson, . in American Lifts, I, p. 316, 
Se: N 


ay Richard Niebuhr, — 21 esel ien, 


Ps 278, 


believed at dhet tine that a "new appeal to good wil" 
would be effective in bringing about an incarnat 10n of 
the ideal of desus in the 1e of the churches, an 
approach which he repudiated än 1387. 

In the thirties, under the impact of historical 
events and theological influences from Eurgpe, Niebubr 
began to doubt the validity of his previous interpretation 
af the Christian faith, In comparing Social-Sources of 


Deonominationasliam in which he Speaks quite undialectically 
of the Father, the "Be loved Commmity} and "all the 
brethren”* with. The Kingdom of God in which he Speaks of 


the "dialectical. movement" necessary in theology if anything 
valid about the "infinite and eternal God" is going to be 
uttered by Sinful. members of a "fallen worlav®? 1c would 
appear, indeed. that by 1937 he doubted the validity of his 
earlier agg. of God, The result is a work more 
Speculative theologioaLly, less categorical and peoghnerd 
ethically. - There are no great and noble appeals Siniler 

to the one with which Soll Sources of — io 


N do practice inne and love of dots” to 
Nen, 4 


adrogate "aLovinetions 1 between rick and poor... by a kind r 
communion. of Love" 6 


anong e, Lingdon of God. Insvead, Biebukr produced 


N en M — TER 
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„ The 
ebm, 22842. Sources of eie. p. 279. 


3 ah A SIGH LY 2 


Wer- p. v. 


sn ebuhr, Social Sources of Denominationalimm, pp. 280-81, 


zan interesting, scholarly, ob 3ecti ve and detached study 
of American church history using as a hermeneutical key 
the chene of the Kingdon af God.” 

Except for those works in which a strictly 
theological polemic is carried on, 9 Hebuhr s works from 
this time on never Tegained the prophetic power of his 


earlier social gospel writings, Indeed, the Speculative 
element becomes more and more ascendant in both the 
theological and ethical thought of the late Nebutrr., By 
1960, all references to "God" in concrete 'terms, Such as 
"Pather" or "Shopherd” have disappeared in favor of 
abstract philosophical terms, Such as "Being" or "The 
One beyond the Many. 10 Similarly, all references to the 
"ideals of Christianity or "the ethics of the gospel,” 


freely enployed in 1929, have been expunged from NHebuhr's 


7yvebulr insästs that this theme was 2 the 
—— — 2 — in the study *. , 


The nost Significant exanple here is NHebuhr, 
Pauck, Miller, Tho — Dar! — Yorld. 


Ihe Same ne Stance found in Sonial Sources | 
of Denoninationdlism is also found in the articles of the 1920s. 
Vide "The IIII dee Between Labor and Religion,” "Christianity 
am the Social Problem,” "What Holds Churches Together?” 
Christianity and the Industrial Classes, ® and "Churches That 
Might Unite... 


1g ebulr's retention of the term person“ for God 
may be an attempt to retain Some concrete Symbol, However, 
the hesitancy with which he employs this term and his heavily 


philosophical interpretation of it tend to dissolve its 
concrete aspect. 


ethics in favor of an appeal for loyalty and trust 

in. the "ne Beyond the Many" or the "Principle of Being," 
Thus, at the end of Ms life, Niebuhr preferred. $0. call 
himself a "moral theologian, 11 and to offer "phenomenological 
analyses of human moral behavior" for consideraticon rather 
than prophetic appeals for actipn., 12 Hiebubr began his life 
where Karl Marx ended it, with the desire to change“ the 
world. end ended where Harz began, with a desire to. understand“ 
it, Moreover, his personal development in this respect is 
illustrative of a development which was general to his 
generation in America, This paper vill be concluded with 

an attempt to understand why Mebuhr developed in this 
direction during the 40s and 508. 


B. Critique 
ne the decade of the 20s, on the basis of 


the very definite convictions evident in The Soctsl Sees 


of Denoninationslism Niebubhr had been able to er ous 


266111601 17 boldly, concretely and Significantly on the 
— or the day. These e hovever, 1 vere not 
able to resist the Shaking of the fountations of the 


intellectual world which characterized 44 30s. "All Sorts 


9s were et work | 


m—_— IE 


igin en, — a Agra oy e urn. 


in earlier chapters af this work, The key figure, in 
terms of the dissipation:of Niebubt's liberal theological 
premises, however, -xasSt be Karl Barth, particularly the 


thevlogy expounded in his Commentary [bn — **, In 'Barth's-. 
caSe, however, the vecum' in his faith and life created by 

his rejection of liberal theology did not long remain 
unoccupied. _ Already in the 1920s, while working on Dis - 
Christliche Dognatix in wurf, * Barth was developing 

the: doctrine of the Mord of God which would" forn the 


prolegomena to his massive Church -Dognatics. By offering 


this doctrine as the foundation af theology, Barth intended 

to reverse the "Copernican revolution” introduced into 

theology by Protestant Scholasticism and canonized by 

Schleiermacher.*” - The Doctrine of the Word af God Should 
replace the idea of the Christian Faith“ as the obgeet of 

dogmatics and a church dogmatics should replace the Glaubenlehren 

of the — bew as an 1 of a belief. 


By 1832, the. year ry which. Barth pubUinked the completely 
19 Pp I : Fe Me 
derrketen rde cd 1k under the nos mal. N 
I, NOS FI 


18 his teaching concerning the ob Jockive 


mn. 4 ? P - 
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roatity.of the Verd of 688 kai Veen e ana the” este 


been overcome through 
#bukr , > &ECaStSL O77 
———— | — 7 enn 
— Box Roonorbrief, Kun ch (1821). K5ebubr 
— this to be ane of dhe den books which influenced hin nost. 
Niebubr, Rx Libris,” Christion Century, IXXIX, p. 754. 


karl Barth, Die christliche Dogmatik in Entwurf, Munich (1927), 


I5Tbid., p. 87, K., also Paul Ramsey, Faith and Ethics, p. 45. 


Ibxarl Barth, Die Kirchliche Dognatik, Munich (1932). 


a more orthodox understanding of the Incarnation.” on the 


basis of the ground won through this development,--that is, on 
the basis of a breakthrough into faith which occurred only 


with mach prayer, 42 the theology of The Church Dognevics becane 


possible, Thus, Barth initiated a Second phase of the 
revolution which he bad begun in 1919. 
It is this second phase of the Barthian theological 


revolutim in which Niebuhr, along with many others, could not 


participate. 19 Since the faith upon which The Church Dogmaties 


is based was Simply not accessible to hin, Niebubkr could not 
make sense of the massive volumes of dogmatics and So turned 
away from Barth's theological construction, Having grown up 
in the environment of theological-philosophical lberalisn 

and American democracy and being already middle-aged when the 
revolution began to effect him, he found hinself emotionally 
and intellectually unable to digest what he considered to be 
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173arth « considers his dielogue with ne, which 
culminated in his book Fides ( 8 Llectum, to be the 
nost significant influence ke development © Ss thought from 
1927 to 1932. Vide Karl Barth, "How My Mind Has Changed,” Christian 
Century, IVI. Nos. 37, 38. Co, Rams6oy, Faith — . PP. 50-1. 


N 


180 r., Barth, Pides — Intellectun, wangen wed (2991), 
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Preface. 


1925 the 1950s I had turned agaizes they novenent 
(Barthianiam) in its later forns. Hebuhr, "Reformation 
Contiming Imperative,” p. 248, "So many of then (the Zarthlans) 


Seem to me to have gone back to orthodoxy as right teaching, 
right doctrine, and to faith as fides, as assent,” Ibäd., p. 250. 


the oppressive authoritarianizm of Barth's late theology. 

His mind revolted at the thought of a "bondage" to the dogua, 
He must be free to explore everywhere and anywhere he chose. 
The result was a return to the liberal-denocratic free-thought 
Syndrome of his youth. This return nanifested itself in the 
increasingly abstract and speculative direction taken by his thought. 

The increasing importance of these two characteristics, 

so typical of bourgeois liberalim, indicates that Niebubr's 
late theology,” along with that of Similarly minded contemporaries, 
may be Seen as a last Stage of bourgeois theology, Important 


aevelopments since 1960 indicate that theology 18 beginning to 


pass beyond this Stage as, at the time of the Reformation and 
Renaissance, it turned away from the nedieval-feudal thought: world, 


Just as Calvinistic theology and Christianity adapted itself to a 
capitalistic bourgeoisie Society and, according to sone Scholars, 
indeed, contributed significantly to the emergence of that 
ele- 50 so the contemporary theological W — of 
Chriztianity ens to be turning increnzingly werds the energing 


aboinliotio Society of the future for its thought rum. In the 


dere ben years that d#logus bevween Chriotiens and eme 
which had For Sometime gone on es the unofficial Level in Spain, 
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200 r., the claszic fo: i aleti u of this hey in 
(1s * — 3 h ik und der 824 ou 8 
1903 . 


France, England, and Greece, has received considerable Sanction 
on the Catholic side. 21 In adeition to those official contacts 


between Catholicis and commmism, Catholic theologtans like 
Karl Rahner and Johannes Metz, as well as the greet Jezuit 
paleontologist and priest, Teilhard de Chardin, have provided 
philosopti cal and theological” points of contact. 

This novement toward Socialimm is also evident in 
protestantien in the works of Jurgen MNoltmann, Helmut Goliwitzer, 
Harvey Cox, and Paul Oestreicher.22 Several periodicals have 
recently been founded with the primary purpose in mind of 
furthering the dialogue between Socialism and communism on the 
one hand and Christianity on the other. 28 

On the Marxist Side there has also been Some interest 
and response. The figure most often pointed to here is 
Roger Garaudy, author of From Anathans to Dialogue ,** and frequent 


n 1 — 


21 This sanction has taken both a political and a theological 
form, Pope Jom III Is role in leading Italian politics toward 
the famous "opening to the left,” as well as his audience and 
dialogue with Alexis Adzhubi,/ Eruschev's son-in-law, and his open- 
oward diszogue with Italian commnist leaders, which led 
ideologists to begin a re-evaluatign of commnism"s 
% the — — 8 Ly mg of © 
Schema on. "The —_— in the Modern World," — — 1, 
Sections 8 and 9, n Section 2; Pope Paul VI's 
latest encyclical de gressio and the + al encyclical 
of hy 4 Jahn XLITT, 


i M4 
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"its n _ malic to and 8 from Socialists 
and A is the ground for the popular accusation of "commmist 

Sympathizers” often leveled against the National Council of Churches 
in the USA and the Vorld Council of Churches. 


285. f., Die Internationale Dialogische Zeitschrift and 
Concurrance. 


24roger Garaudy, From Anathama to Dialogue, New York (1966), 


lecturer at Christian conferences, - Other commnist philosophers 
also have Shown an interest in the energing dialogue. Among 
these are Milan Machovec, professor of philosophy at the 
University of Prague, and Ylena Marculescu, a young philosopher 
teaching in the Philosophical Institute of the University of 
Bucharest in bana. 25 It would appear, then, that there 1s 

a strong and growing movement leading theology away from the 
NE — ng nas UL CAS CERSE ms ey from the 
thought forma conditioned by has. vorla. Henne theology 
operates conceptually well within the 01d categories conditioned 
by capitaliatic bourgeois democracy and, as such, hiv:theology=is 
intorexting but probably vill. not play a decisive role in the 
theology of the new world of the future. Basically conservative 
and Speculative, and excessively cautious in nature, this type 
of theology is not well suited to a revolutionary age, It lacks 


26 


the boldness to create a new reality. Strangely enough, and 


yet not Strange at all, the Spirit of the new "theology of the 


left” is much more closely akin to the spirit of Barthian theology 
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2Sarticles by all these people can be found in Paul 
Oestreicher's book The Christien Marxist Dialogue, Paul Oestreicher, 
The Christian — Te? 137ff; 204ff, 


28 The conservat 18 and particularly the caution, of 
Niebuhr's theology is, as is so often the case, even more 
evident in his disciples, C., James F. Gustafson's Treasure 
in Earthen Vessels or the whole tone of the writings in the 
Viebuhrian Festschrift, Faith and Ethics. 


than to that of the theology represented by NHebubkr and his 


contemporary aisciples. 2 Lacking the Barthian parasia, this 


theology appears to be dissipating itself in academic irrelevance 


and impotency, Beyond providing us with a few Significant but 
\ 

Scattered insights of enduring value,, it is doubtful if it 

will play formative role in the Society or the theology of 


the future, 
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274 number of the Marzist contributors to Destreicher's 
book refer most positively to Barth's work. Cf., Machovec's 
comment on pp. 117-6, In the Same book, Roger Garaudy cabtributes 
to Barth the beginning of a break in the Christian tradition 
which enabled Christianity to begin ridding itself of the vestiges 
of Platonic dualism, Op, cit., p. 153, Likevise, Cox and 
Moltmann, two important voices of the "new theology,” appear 
mare closely akin to Barth than to the Niebuhr liberalism which 
turns out to be more conservative than Barth. 
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